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LARGE ELECTORAL 
VOTE IN BALANCE 


Women 
Illinois 


for 
29 Cif 


Presidential Vote 
Incréased by 
Measure Passes 





efore’ this week’s Woman's Jour- 
nal is out the result in Hlinois will 
probably be known, With the meas 
ure already passed in the Senate and 
reported favorably by the House_orn- 
outlook seems bright. 
bill was advanced te 
Twenty-nine elector 


mittee, the 
Last week the 
second reading. 
al votes for women are hanging in the 
balance, 

if passed by the Legislature the 
measure becomes law without having 
to be referred to the voters. A meet- 
ing to celebrate the successful course 
of the bill thus far was heid-on May 
3 at the Christian Church, Chicago. 
It was called. by Mrs. Bertram Sippy 
aud Miss Margaret Dobyne. Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout made a flying trip 
from Springfield to be present. 


QUANDARY OVER __ 
‘WOMEN VOTERS 


Republicans Do Not Know 
Whether Women Should Be 
Represented or Not 


Representation of women was one 
of the points discussed at the recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Republican National Commit 
tee in Washington. A meeting of the 
full National Committee will be held 
sixteen days after Congress adjourns. 

A suggestion which came through 
agommunication of the New York Re- 
publican Club dealt with the basis 
of representation from States in 
which women voted. Would it be fair, 
it was asked by. some Executive Com 
inifteemen, to include women in the 
bumber of Republican voters entitled 
to representation in the National '\Con- 
through delegates, when 
not have the 


vention 
States where women ¥ 

franchise.” woul spresented by 
delegates’ élected-®y* Re iblicawyma c 
dectors only? te * 

The New York Republicap, cad sug 
that the represeptation in 
National “Conventions from J6—ej4s 
where women voted should be based 
on half the Republican vote cast. 

“But,” asked one committeeman, 
“if 500,000 Republican votes are cast 
in California, 300,000 by men and 200, 
000 by women, wouldn't you disfran- 
chise 50,000 male Republican voters 
by basing California’s representation 
in the National Convention on one- 
half the Republican vote, or 250,000?” 

These and other like questions, 
Executive Committeemen were 
important enough to require action by 
a National Convention. 


ANTI FELT DUTY 
TO CAST VOTE 


Two Years in California Change 
Views of Conservative New 
York Woman 


gested 


said, 


As a conservative old New Yorker 


liying in California before the ~en- 
franchisement of women in_ that 
State, I could be nothing but a 


taunch “anti,” writes Mrs. Isobel 5S. 
Chappell to the New York Times. | 
fairly drove my husband to the polls 
to vote against suffrage. And yet in 
less than two years my ideas have 
most radically changed. I felt it my 
duty to vote; it was my duty to under- 
sland how to vete; I studied political 
science and the questions of the day; 
| sought information from learned 
men (which I didn’t always get), and 
| voted as my conscience dictated; 
and I do truly believe that 99 per 
cent. of the women voters of Califor- 
nia did exactly the same thing. 





The government of Iceland has ap- 
bropriated 1,000 crowns to send a 
delegate to\ the International Suffrage 
Congress at Budapest. 
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Reprinted /rom the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia, 


Spokesman—“We Have Called to Express Our Extreme Gratichude fer 
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the Bee-utiful Fight 








The suffrage campaign in the 
United States is a dull and common- 
place affair when compared with the 


sizzling white heat of the British 
struggle. I chanced to arrive in the 
midst of a_ particularly interesting, 
and apparently crucial, period, and 


set to work with diligence to learn its 
meaning so far as I could. 

In two weeks I have attended seven- 
teen suffrage meetings or events rep- 
resenting different, and often oppos 
ing, groups. Some of them were mili- 
tant meetings seemed to be 
quite constitutional, and some con- 
which seemed decidedly 
militant. Everywhere the atmosphere 
was charged With electric intensity, 
the perfervid oratory appealing more 
to emotion than to reason. It seemed 
to be taken for granted that the time 
had passed for argument; and indig- 
nation at the broken promises of the 
Government and contempt for its pre- 
tense and its long record of suffrage 
mistakes, was apparently the ruling 
spirit of all of them. 

During the past week I have heard 
more inciting, incendiary, revolution- 
ary talk than I have heard at home in 

Although I have wit- 
excited campaigns of 
varying objects, I have never seen 
anything which could compare. with 
the present temper of the British pub- 
lic. None of the many people to 
whom I have put the question are will- 
ing to hazard a prediction as to the 
outcome of the present situation; 
therefore, I, a stranger to whom every 
factor in it is unfamiliar, must not 
prophesy; but | have been tempted 
upon several occasions to think this 
country on the verge of civfl war. A 
member of Parliament, however, as- 
sures me that there is more “sound 
than fury” in the present tumult, and 
doubtless he is the better judge. 


which 


* 


stitutional 


my whole life. 


nessed many 


Government Fans Flames 

My diagnosis of the English suffrage 
problem made some years ago is con- 
firmed by my observations of the re- 
markable events of the past two 
weeks. From the time when 
young women found themselves in jail 
for having put a question to a suffrage 
member of the Cabinet in a@ pglitical 
meeting, a privilege accorded to any 
respectable man, the Government has 


two 








PARLIAMENT FANS FLAMES 


Special Article from London 


BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 





never lost an opportunity to fan the 
flames of public protest then aroused. 
It surpasses all understanding that 
the Government of a great, enlight- 
ened country, which boasts of its law 
and judicial system, could exercise so 
little ordinary sense in dealing with 
the problem of militant suffragism. 
Whenever the Militants have done 
anything considered worthy of Gov- 
ernment attention, “the punishment 
meted out ‘has invariably been of a 
kind which has involved some broader 
principle than woman suffrage; or has 
applied to other well as 
to the Militants; or 
threaten the perpetuity of some estab 
lished liberty. 

Large masses of people, not neces- 
sarily suffragists, fearing the 
lishment of a dangerous precedent, 
have taken notice; and in the dust 
kicked up by the protest of these out 
siders the misdeeds of the Suffra- 
gettes have been forgotten, while the 
unfairness of the Government has be- 
come the talk of the Kingdom. The 
Government made. the first mistake 
when it put women in prison for ask- 
ing questions in meetings, which is 
quite a normal proceeding in Eng 
land; the second when it refused to 
recognize them as political prisoners; 
the third when it released them be 
cause they wouldn't eat; the fourth 
when it introduced the. barbaric tor- 
ture of forcible feeding, etc. 


classes as 
has seemed to 


estab 


Public Protest Keeps Rising 

At each successive blunder the pro- 
tests of the public have risen higher 
and stronger, and militancy has 
seemed to receive a support which in 
itself it would never have secured. 

{ am not one of those who hold 
that the Militants have been driven 
to violence. If this were true, then 
violence is the logical protest against 
every governmental tyranny; and I 
believe reason and evolution, not emo 
tion and revolution, to be the normal 
ladder by which people must climb to 
new liberties. But I do belie¥e that 
the world-wide notoriety given to mil- 
itaney, and the undeniably tremend- 
ous impetus which in the early days 
it gave the movement in England and 
elsewhere, would have been impossi- 
ble without the unintentional alliance 
of the Government. Indeed, mili- 





would 
have appeared, in my judgment, had 


tancy as now developed never 
there been a more judicious applica- 
tion of plain common sense in the be- 
ginning. With 
key permit 


events just 


these comments as a 


me to recite briefly the 


now passing. 


There has been a daily record of 
incendiarism credited to the Militants 
its 
woman 


Reform 


ever since the Government broke 
facilities for 


the 


promise to give 


suffrage amendments to 
Bill, 
Judging letters I receive 


from the 


from all over the world, it is a 
that 
the one hand, would permit a reign of 
and that 
find 


burning 


mys- 


tery to all any Government, on 


disorder, women, on the 


other, could logical connec. 


and 


any 


tion between buildings 


the vote. 

Unused Law Pressed Into Service 
situation is continu- 
ually obscured by the introduction of 
wholly new The Govern- 
ment has now determined to suppress 
militancy and to do it thoroughly. It 
begins with the intention of arresting 


Here the real 


questions. 


and imprisoning all the speakers who 
by their public utterances have incit- 
ed to this end it 
digs up a law made for a special oc- 
1360, which has been lying 
in “innocuous for cen- 
turies. By this law speakers must 
promise failing 
which 
limited 
prisoner. 
ity of the law, and the general public 
declare it does not provide for a fair 
trial; that any labor agitator, trade 
unionist, striker, reformer or excited 
orator, will be liable to imprisonment 
if the precedent is established. 

A further embarrassment lies in the 
fact that England just now seems to 
be indulging in lurid speeches on 
other questions, as well as on woman 
suffrage, and the their 
friends do not approve the curtailing 
of free propaganda. For example, 
men in Ulster Co., Ireland, are organ- 
izing and drilling, the press an- 
nounces, as the effect of the oratory of 
Conservatives*\who oppose the com- 
ing establishment of Home Rule. A 
public commotion has ensued 


crime. To secure 
casion in 
desuetude” 
“good behaviour,” 
the magistrate has almost un- 
dealing with the 
Lawyers question the valid: 


power of 


orators and 


grand 


r Utah, 





(Concluded on Page 173.) 


TWO MILLION ARE | 
OF VOTING AGE 


Number of Women in Suffrage 
States Over Twenty-One Pass- 
es High Mark 


There are over two million women 
of voting age in the suffrage States, 
according to figures sent out from the 
Census Bureau at Washington. ‘The 
total number amounts to 2,009,160. 

These represent the num- 
ber of who at the time the 
Was taken eligible to 
publican Club* dealt with the basis 
from aby qualifications based 
upon naturalization, education, length 
of residence, etc. Furthermore, 
taken of those who have 
died since April 19, 


figures 
women 
census were 
aside 


no 
account is 
come of 
1910. 
The figures for the different 


age or 


States 
Arizona, 43,891; California, 671,- 
86; Colorado, 213,425; Idaho, 69 818: 
Kansas, 438,934; Oregon, 168,323; 
85,729; Washington, 277,727; 
Wyoming, 28,840; Alaska, 11,087. 


TOPEKA HAS TWO 
POLICE WOMEN 
Civil Service Used in Appoint- 


ment of Miss Barr and Miss 
Corning 


are; 


Topeka, Kan., has now two police- 
women in Miss Elizabeth N. Barr and 
Miss Eva Corning, who received the 
highest grades in the civil service ex- 
amination of that city. 

Miss Barr will be “night woman” 
the first month; Miss Corning will 
constitute the day force. While they 
will report for duty daily to the chief, 
they will work largely independent 
of the rest of the police force. Their 
work more along preventive 
lines than in the arrest of the crim- 
inally inclined among the women. 
present a star will be the 
only uniform the policewomen will 
wear; aside from that they can dress 
as they Later some distin- 
guishing feature will be prescribed, 
possibly only a bedge or certain style 


will be 


the 


Foi 


please. 


hat or cap. 


Miss Barr is frankly enthusiastic 
about her work. Also she admits she 
has at least one qualification for the 
job. 


“I'm part Irish,” she declared after 
she had been sworn in. “I understand 
that the requirements of a 
patrolman, isn't it? 
think we have a 
chance great deal of good. 
The idea of helping people, of helping 
women in trouble or likely to be in 
trouble, will be the basis of our work. 
It will be mostly original work, of 
course, as we have no precedents to 


is one of 


“Seriously, | 


to do a 


” 


guide us or hinder us, 
Dance halls, places of public amuse- 
conditions of working 
among the first 
for the policewomen. 


ment, social 


girls—these will be 


fields of duty 


SENDS AGENTS ON 
WAY CONVERTED 


Iowa Woman Mixes Propaganda 
in Recipe for Getting Rid of 
Peddlers 





An excellent recipe for getting rid 


of troublesome agents has _ been 
worked out by Mrs, H. B. Miner of 
Luzerne, Iowa: 


“When an agent comes, I give him 
a hearing till his first verse is said. 
I then tell him that I would like very 
much to have some of the goods he 
has on the market, but that I feel I 
must deny myself such things to help 
the women of my State get their right 
of equal suffrage; and that, when we 


are given that privilege, I shall 
feel freer to buy things which 
will make work easier and life 
happier. The agent becomes serious, 


usually admits women should have 
the right, packs up, and, with a pleas- 
ant word about the weather, lifts his 
hat and.says good-bye.” 
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- BEYOND 


By Annie Minturn 





A rain-cloud dark and gray may. hold 
within its lining 
Rose pink, pale amber, purple, blue 
and gold, 
Waiting the sun beyond to pierce it 
shining 
In phosphorescent 
bold. 


gleam of color 


A hapless woman drudge, poor, stint- 
ed, meager, lowly, 


May see beyond the destiny that 
bars 
Sweet Liberty, a-tremble, precious, 

holy, 
Pointing the path of glory to the 
stars 
The Progressive Women, 


FIRST SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT 


dwell 
is the best 





At last Adam and Eve 
and 
here and call it home, It 


rents are.” 


cave Adam said, “Let us 


we can do, the way 


am willing to live in a cave,” said 


Eve, “but first you must clean it up. 
The animals have been sleeping here. 
The place is full of owls, bats, wasps, 
hornets, mice, tarantulas and water- 
bugs, and the cobwebs are a disgrace 
shall 


to see us, 


io any decent family. ] never 


dare ask people to come 


with the cave looking as it does now.” 


“Tomorrow I'll take a day off and 
dig out the dirt,” Adam told her. 
Years wen bv. Cain and Abel were 
in rompers, and still Adam had not 
cleaned the cave Eve reminded, en 
reated and jawed, but Adam put her 
if with promise At last she said: 
Vhis thing shall not go on an) 
longer. It was bad enough when you 
nd J ere the o1 ones to consider, 
lit no he children are growing up 
end beginning to wander around, and 
Vil one and it to see their health 
and happi s endangered any longer 
There’: yolf under their bed this 
very m ile the pantry is full of 
nakes and centipedes, and the rats 
are keeping us poor If you don't 
make th home of ours safe and de 


cent for the children, I'll clean it up 


myself,” 

Adam turned a_ patronizing smile 
upon her, and answered: “Cleaning 
up the cave is my work, Evey, dea 
1 couldn't you soil your fair hands 
With the ordid problems of such a 
task You would lower yourself to 
the level of mere man, and that would 
hie é rl le 

It erta | would.’ 

\ it do you mea D that 

Neve ind Ge ( with your 
ophistry 

Sophistry is a new word, and 1] 
dou't know what it signifies. I want 
vou to understand that I'm the exclu- 


ive word-maker on this planet.” 


That’s one word you didn’t make, 
auyWay,” said Eve, and Adam was 
thoughtful for ‘a minute Then he 
yent on: 

“Your proposition to clean the cave 
won't do at all. and there are five rea 
ous Wh First, women have never 
cleiuned caves, therefore they neve! 
should That is what I shall here- 


are 
too delicate to clean caves as dirty as 


after call logic. Second, women 


this one.” 


“But not too delicate to live in 
them.” 

“Third, I do not like to think of 
you_as fighting wolves and serpents 
and rats. JI would rather picture you 


in your proper poetic sphere, sewing 


aprons or swinging in a grapevine 
hammock 
“While the 


vermin devour the children, eh? 


wolves and snakes and 
Not 
on your life, my poet.” 

“Fourth, a woman's mind is incapa- 
ble of understanding that comprom- 
ises are constantly necessary in clean- 


ing a cave. Woman is a creature of 
blind impulse; the female of the 


species is more deadly than the male. 
I must jot that last down,” said Adam. 
“It will make a fine refrain some day 
when I run out of inspiration.’ 

“You have given only four reasons,” 
said Eve. “What is the fifth?” 

“The fifth reason why you must not 
forget that you are a lady is this,” 
and Adam flourished his hickory hunt- 
ing club in her face. 
answering his last 
her blind 


There 
argument, so Eve gave up 
impulse to clean the cave. 

“But will attend to it, 
won’t you?” she pleaded. 

“Tomorrow,” said 


Was ho 


you dear, 


Adam,—Evening 


land Woman Suffrage Association was 
a great success. 
of fun 






The May Festival of the New Eng- 


The air seemed full 
and electricity. Everybody 
had a.delightful time, and many said 
it was the best Suffrage Festival they 
had ever attended. Only a few of the 
good things said can be reproduced 
here. 
The large company gathered in the 
Twentieth Century Club rooms on the 
May 22. After a capital 
Maud Elliott was| 
Miss Blackwell as the 
first speaker, to represent Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, for 40 years president of 
the N. E. W. S. A. 

Mrs. Elliott Great Heiress 
Mrs. Elliott said that when asked 
to represent her mother, she had felt 
at first that it was a large order, and 
she could hardly fill it. “But on 
thinking it over,’ she said, “I came to 
the conclusion that I must take what] 
Was mine. I have learned that | ami | 
a great heiress. In my childhood | 
everybody gave me to understand | 
that my parents were 





evening of 
Mrs. 
introduced by 


supper, Howe 





the most won 
derful people in the world, yet I saw| 
that we had not diamonds, or yachts, | 
or many things which our richer 
neighbors had, and I did not under- 
stand it, and perhaps resented it. But} 
now I realize that I have come into| 
my great inheritance—the right to} 
serve, with you. 

Bishop Perry for Suffrage 
“There are two events which I look | 
back upon with especial pleasure in} 
this year’s suffrage work. One was} 
our legislative hearing, arranged by} 
Miss Yates It opened with nine 
Rhode Island, good men 
one after another, 
that suffrage be given to} 
women—all men not a_ petticoat 
in sight. One was Bishop Perry, head 
of the most conservative Protestant 
church in Rhode Island. That was 


great thing. 





strong n 
and tru 
and asking 


en ol 
rising 


Tale of Two Republics 

“The interesting 
in my recent experience 
two lads of 16 and 17 from St. 
school came to me to ask 
for arguments in favor of suffrage. <A 
more shame-faced couple I never 
They had been assigned to take the 
affirmative in a debate, and they 
neither of them believed in suffrage, | 
and they. Were very angry; but they 
wanted to make the best fight that} 
they could They spent the whole 
afternoon with and went away! 
feeling better. 
literature, and carefully primed them | 
both. One was to speak on the ben 
efit to woman, the other on the benefit 
to the State. Later I got a letter from 


thing |} 
when 


next most 


Was 
George's 


Saw 


me, 


ng in the English militants. I said 


No historian would charge against 
George Washington the horrors that 
took place under Robespierre in the 
Reign of Terror.” 
Cheer from New Zealand 

\liss Anderson 
land, one of the organizers for the 
World's W. C, T. U., said she had been 
obliged to come thousands of miles 
from home in order to hear that New 
Zealand was bankrupt through 
cat legislation enacted since women 
got votes. 

‘New Zealand has a debt. I do not 
know of any new country that has not 
Our people came there only 80 years 


ago. An old gentleman, still living, 
a neighbor of mine, was the first 
White child born in New Zealand. 


The building of our railroads was ex- 
pensive, owing to the conformation 
of the ground and the great difficulties 
of the engineering. We had to bor- 
row money to build them, but we now 
own our railroads, and they are pay- 
ing, and every cent belongs to the 
government. © We have got our 
money’s worth. We also own our own 
land. We could pay our whole na- 
tional debt off at once with our gov- 
ernment land, if we chose to sell it 
for that purpose. We own our posta! 
telegraph lines, our deep sea cables, 
etc., and we are finding the great ad- 
vantage of it. It is good to learn by 
our own experience, and still better 
to learn by other people’s. 


Maori Women Have Votes 

“Woman suffrage in New Zealand 
is no longer an experiment. Not only 
the white women, but the Maori 
women, have a vote. They had an 
equal share in tribal affairs, even in 
cannibal days, and now they take part 
in electing the five members who rep- 
resent the Maoris in our Parliament. 
They are a fine race of people, very 
intelligent, although easy-going and 
not inclined to work harder than is 
necessary in order to earn a living. 
At one time they were threatened 
with extinction, but they are now do- 
ing so well that they show a slight 





News, Newark (N. J,)} 


increase 


| ‘No,’ I 


Hughes of New Zea-} 


wild-| 


. Men Want to Join 

“My mother is superintendent of the 
work among the Maoris for the W. C. 
T. U. It is much needed, for when a 
Maori takes to drink he soon drinks 
himself to death. At a meeting that 
she held for the women, the Maori 
men flocked in also, and when she tried 
to organize a W. C. T. U., the men 
wanted to join, too. The clergyman 
who was presiding tried to explain to 
them that the society was for women, 
but they said, ‘And if it is good. for 
our women, isn’t it good for us?’ 

Brother and Sister Row 

“In one of our New Zealand rivers 
there is an island with some interest- 
ing prehistoric Maori ‘monuments. 
My brother and I once made an ex- 
cursion to this place in a boat. We 
agreed before starting that he should 
row there and I should row back, The 
river proved unexpectedly rapid, and 
my brother found it hard pulling. He 
said, ‘Hadn't you better take one of 
the oars?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said, ‘I will take 
both oars coming back.’ He toak off 
his coat and rowed hard for a while 
longer. Then he looked at me, his 
face covered with perspiration, and 
said again, ‘Won't you take an oar?’ 
said, ‘it was agreed that I 
should take them both coming back.’ 
My brother deliberately laid one oar 


down in the bottom of the boat and 
began to pull with the other. Of 
course, the boat went reund and 


round, and made no advance. Then I 
took the other oar; and together we 
made good progress and soon-reached 
the island. 
Progress Since Women Vote 

“How much had you heard of New 
Zealand 25 years ago? The real prog- 
ress has been made since the men and 
the women took the oars together, 
People sometimes talk about the good 
old days. They were not good old 


days; these days are’ the best. 
Led In Postal Reform 
“New Zealand led the world in in- 


troducing two-cent world postage. 
You can send a letter from New Zea- 
land for two cents to any part of the 
globe You will ask, ‘Then why do 
we have to pay five cent postage 
to New Zealand?’ The United States 
was the only country that would not 


come info the agreement. Then New 
Zealand said, ‘We will give you the 
two-cent postage, anyhow.’ So my 


mother in New Zealand can send a 
letter to me here for twe cents, but 
I have to pay five cents to send my 
answer back to her. 

Many Other Reforms Made 


“New Zealand gives old-age pen- 


I provided them with | §!ons to deserving men and women 


not to convicts. She gives pensions 
to widowed mothers to enable them 
to bring up their children 

Compulsory Education up to 18 


one of them, saying: ‘I think you “Education is free, and is compul- 
uight to know that we won our de-| Sory up to the age of 18. College ed- 
vate. It was a hard fight, but what} ucation is given free to any pupil de- 

ked their guns was that yarn about! siring it whose marks in the lower 
the two republies.’ I had warned} school have averaged 75 per cent. 
them that their opponents would} Ruskin said that England had manu- 


facturies for every article except men 


to them: ‘Now turn back and look at| We try to make men and women. 
his with the calm judgment of his | Since women got the ballot education 

Our American Republic and the| has been made much more practical. 
French Republic were born near to-| Domestic science has been introduced 
gether in time, and were due to the| and extended. The boys, too, are 
sume wave of world tendency, but| taught many practical things. Nurses 
their method of carrying on the strug-| trained by the government teach 
zle against monarchy was different.| mothers how to care for their chil- 


dren, and render help in case of need, 
Labor Conditions Improved 

“We have an arbitration act, under 

| Which strikes have become very 


rare. 
Since women got the vote, factory 
conditions have been altogether 


changed, and the change has been es- 
pecially great in the places where 
women are employed. Whether in a 
| factory or in a shop, a woman must 
have a seat, must have proper hours 
for lunch, and the employer must fur- 
nish hot water and other accommoda- 
|tions. Our government also has a 
| bilan to enable every man to have his 
;oWn home, with not less than a quar- 
| ter of an acre of ground. All these 
| reforms have come since women were 
| enfranchised 
| Women Do Vote 
| “It is said that women will not use 
| the vote because the majority are not 
|asking for it. The largest petition 
|for woman suffrage ever presented in 
| New Zealand had only 30,000 signa- 
tures of men and women together; 
but when the franchise was granted 
109,161 women registered at once, and 
58 per cent of them voted.” 

Suffrage and Candy 

Hon. Joseph Walker said, in part: 
“My first speech in the Legislature 

was made for woman suffrage, and I 
am glad of it. I have heard argu- 
ments against votes for women, but 
no reasons. We are told that the bal- 
lot is not a right, but a privilege. If 
candy were to be given to the children 
of a family—and I suppose candy is a 
privilege—the little girl would feel 
deeply incensed if she did not have 
a share along with her brother. The 
power to vote is a very valuable and 
important privilege, and the women 
ought to share it. 

Brookline’s Anti Sign 


“The only difficulty is to overcome 
prejudice and habit, and when people 
begin to think, prejudice decreases in 





geometrical ratio. We have a curi- 
ous example of this prejudice in 
Brookline, where the Anti-Suffrage 


Association has put up a big sign say- 


ing, ‘Women neither want nor need 


a vote.’ Nether statement is true. 
An increasing number want it, and 
they all need it. 

“Men and women together have 
made the home what it is; men _ 
the 


women together have made 
church what it is; and men and 
women together should make the 


larger home of the State, if it is to be 
what it ought to be.” 
Ballots and Milk 

Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, Pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island W. S. A., 
said in part: “When the family skele- 
ton gets out of the closet and on to 
the front porch, there is no further 
use in hiding it, ‘We can no longer 
hide the fact that in Providence we 
have to pay nine cents a quart for 
a mixture of milk and water. The 
Housewives’ League took the matter 
up. Many of them were not suffra- 
gists, and did not want us to help. 
But they have been getting a series 
of object lessons. The women were 
advised to keep out of the milk in 
vestigation. ‘because there was so 
much -politics in it.’ One woman said: 
‘Everywhere we ran into politics, and 


could get no information. about 
milk.’ 
Uncle. Blind Bobby 
In her childhood a blind man al- 


ways wanted her father to go with 
him and mark.his ballot; as the only 
person he could trust. ‘Though he 
would have been helpless in war, poor 
old ‘Uncle Blind Bobby’ was always 
allowed to vote, and on the last occa- 
sion; oit of regard for his feebleness, 
the ballot box was carried out to him 
where he sat in the carriage, so that 
he need not alight. This cured her of 
any idea that the right ta vote de- 
pended on the power to fight. 

New Hampshire Men in Favor 

Miss Martha S. Kimball, President 
of the New Hampshire W. S. A., said 


that a remarkably large number of 
the most distinguished men in that 
State were suffragists. The list in- 


cludes the Governor, the Speaker of 
the House, the newly elected U. S. 
Senator, the Mayor of Portsmouth 
and many others. Interest among the 
women is growing fast. The State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is to 
have a standing committee on politi- 
cal science. Mrs. Armenia S. White 
took part in organizing the State Suf- 
frage Association in 1868, and at the 
age of 95 she still opens her home for 
the board meetings. Even the antis 
would be glad to have Mrs. White 
vote, she is so much beloved. ; 


Three Forces Opposed 

Rey. Henry G. Ives of the New 
Hampshire Men’s League added his 
testimony to the way the prominent 
men had come out for suffrage. “No 
eligible candidate for Governor or 
Senator will oppose it,” he said. 
“Three great forces oppose votes for 
women: selfish employers of women, 
who are always seeking the cheapest 
labor; the liquor interests; and prosti- 
tution, the wiping out of which will 
mean less liquor. Perhaps God is let- 
ting those evils get together against 
it, in order that their opposition may 
help toward their overthrow. I am 
glad that men are coming into this 
work. We men who believe in equal 
suffrage ought to help you to fight the 
other men, because we know the other 
men’s tricks. There are so many 
back doors to things, and we men 
know them all.” 

Greetings from Japan 

Miss Clara Blattner told how a 
meek Japanese wife will crouch on 
the ground all through a sweltering 
summer night, fanning her husband’s 
back. A growing number of Japanese 
women are going abroad, either for 
study or as the wives of diplomats, 
and they often find it hard after their 
return to resume their former nar- 
row life. One of them said to her, 
“Won't you come to see me once in 
a while, and we will, talk polities.” 
The Edticational Society, the Red 
Cross Society, the Oriental Soeiety 
and the Patriotic Society are doing 
much for Japanese women. 


Makes Women Respected 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, 
President of the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U., said she could testify from ex- 
perience to the greater respect and 
influence enjoyed by women in New 
Zealand. “I never had so many mem- 
bers of the Legislature come to listen 
to me,” she said. “I even had four 
or five Cabinet Ministers stroll into 
my meeting.” 

Anti Arguments Stale 


Mrs. Stevenson told about a minis- 
ter whose congregation stubbornly 
refused to pay his salary. He com- 
plained to the higher authorities of 
the denomination, and they sent down 
their most persuasive agent. But he 
exhausted his eloquence in vain. 
“Doesn't your pastor do his whole 
duty by you?” he asked one stubborn 
church member. “Doesn’t he preach 
to you regularly every Sunday? Then 


why won't you pay him for his ser- 
mons?” “Sir,” answered the church 
member, “we paid for dem sermons 


last year.” 
Sentiment Has Changed 
Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, chairman 
of the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee,,was introduced with a refer 
ence to this year’s unprecedently fine 





vote, which her work had helped to 








secure. She said in part: “We sensed 
a different atmosphere at the State 
House this year. We were very im. 
portant people up there. Too much 
importance should not be given to the 
work of our committee. The persona! 
interviewing of legislators accom- 
plished a good deal, but it was the 


changed atmosphere that did the busi- 
ness. The legislators felt that there 
was a public sentiment back of it, and 
an organized public sentiment. 

“In converting the public, the firs! 
need is to stir lethargy, and then the 
justice and the interest of the sub 
ject take hold of people. Lethargy 
can be stirred in many ways. The 
anti-suffrage sign in Brookline is one 
of them. I have known woman after 
woman become interested for the firs! 
time through reading that sign, and 
end by. deciding that she wanted to 
vote.” 

Maine in the Lead 

Miss Helen N. Bates, President o! 
Maine, told of the work leading up to 
the big majority vote. given for sul 
frage in both Houses this year for the 
first time, falling short only by six 
votes of the full constitutional-major 
ity required. She tcld of the ver) 
general support of the press, and th: 
powerful championship of highly re 
spected men. One woman after au 
other had declared herself a conver! 
this year. One who had always been 
an anti said, I read Elizabeth Robins's 
book, ‘My Little Sister.’ I felt that | 
ought to do something, but I did not 
know what I could do. Then it oc 
curred to me, ‘At least I can work for 
woman suffrage, and I can go to the 
hearing and show my interest.’”’ An 
other woman proved impossible to 
convert. She was wholly devoted to 
auction bridge. She said to Miss 
Bates, “I am just getting over a terri 
ble cold, and all the while that I was 
ill my husband was so kind, and did 
everything he possibly could for me 
and I thought how much better it i 
to have a husband than to have a 
vote!” 

Skirmish Brings Laughter 

Mrs. Crowley had said she had been 
almost glad that Maine failed by si 
votes to submit the question, becaus« 
she thought the State was not yet 
strongly enough organized to carr) 
it, and if it had been submitted and 
defeated, she feared it would. hav 
hurt the chance of Massachusetts 
After hearing Miss Bates’s account o! 
the very general wish on the part o 
the people in Maine to have it sub 
mitted, and the asstirances given 
leading men that it would carry, Mrs 
Crowley rose and retracted what she 
had said. She added humorously tha! 
she was afraid she had a habit of ex 
pressing her opinion forcibly on sub 
jects of which she knew nothing 
Miss Bates replied, “Then you would 
make a capital anti.” This brough' 
down the house. 

The chairman said two rival politi 
cians once held a series of debates 
One was tall and the other short, and 
the small man generally got the bette 
of the argument. This angered his 
big opponent, who finally cried, “Why 
you contemptible little runt. I could 
eat you up and swallow you!” Undis 
mayed, the small’ man retorted, “I! 
you did, you would have more brain 
in your stomach than you ever had in 
your head.” If the Anti-Suffrage As 
sociation could swallow Mrs. Crowle) 
and make an anti of her, they would 
have more brains in that body than 
they have ever had yet. 


Vermont Needs Organization 


Mrs. E. L. Wyman of Vermont told 
of the great growth of interest in the 
Green Mountain State, and the need 
of having it organized. <A farmer 
went out into his clover field and 
swatted the bumble bees one_after- 
another with a shingle till he could 
see no more of them. The next morn 
ing he went out again, and he saw 4 
single bee hovering about an_ old 
stump. He swatted it, but immedi 
ately a host of bees sallied forth fron 
the stump, and they stung him firs 
on one side and then on the othe! 
till they put him to flight. As he sat 
at a safe distance nursing his swollet 
face, he said mournfully, “I whipped 
them one by one, but now these bees 
have organization and headquarters 
and I can’t do anything with them! 

Miss Mary Heffenger of New Hani): 
shire recited Mrs. Gilman’s poem, ‘A 
Conservative,” with much grace ani 
humor, manoeuvering her lace shaw! 
so as to suggest the wings of the bul 
terfly that wanted to creep back into 
its chrysalis. 


Some Closing Stories 

Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley, in al 
earnest appeal for more vigorous su! 
frage work, told of some children who 
said they loved their mother bette! 
than their father because “mother is 
our own mother, and father is onl) 
related to us by marriage.” 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park told of 4 
completely new anti-suffrage argt- 
ment made by a little Chinese boy it 
San Francisco. In spite of all his 
Sunday school teacher could say, he 
insisted that it would be impossible 
for women to. vote, because womel 
“could not climb the poles!” 

Everybody went home _ feeling 
happy, and, let us hope, with a deter: 
mination to work harder than ever 
for the cause. 
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COMRADES’ MARCH 


Air, Dixie Land 








Come along, comrades, courage give 
us, 
Victory’s waiting to receive us, 


Come along, come along, come 
along! 

Mind your step, and heed no scorn- 
ing, 


Soon we'll meet the golden morning, 

Come along, come along, come 
along! 

Come along, ‘tis Freedom calls you! 


(Chorus) 
Come!—Mind bolt nor bar, 
Obey your star, 
\nd come where Freedom calls you! 
Come along, come along! 
Oh, come, ’tis Freedom calls you, 
Come along, come along! 
Oh, come, ’tis Freedom calls you. 


l.et not law nor love enslave you, 
‘reedom’s portion Heaven gave you, 
Come along, come along, come 
along! 
What is ours is ours for using, 
What is right we’re wrong in losing, 
Come along, come along, come 
along! 
Come along, ‘tis Freedom calls you! 


Out from mansion, out from cottage, 
Take your birthright, leave the pot- 
tage, 
Come along, 

along! 
Sleep no more on slavery’s pillow, 
Free the soul, the feet will follow! 
Come along, come along, come 
along! 
Come along, ‘tis Freedom calls you! 


come along, come 


Ifeed we not the world’s loud laugh- 


ter, 
Though it shake the starry rafter; 
Come along, come along, come 
along! 


Mirth and mock are faint, ungalling, 
While we hear our shackles falling; 


Come along, come along, come 
along! 

Come along, comrades, there’s no 
turning, 

See behind our bridges burning! 

Come along, come along, come 
along! 

On, with valiant hope unbating, 

On into the day awaiting! 

Come along, come along, come 
along! 


JACK LONDON ON: 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Famous Author Tells Why He 
Voted for the Equal Rights 
Amendment 





The way to stop war is to stop it— 
the way to stop drinking is to stop it. 
(he way China stopped the general 
use of opium was by stopping the cul- 
livation and importation of opium. 
‘he philosophers, priests and doctors 
of China could have preached them 
slves breathless against opium for a 
‘thousand years, and the use of opium, 
so long as opium was éver accessible 
and obtainable, would have continued. 

It was for this reason more than 
any other, and more ardently than 
iny other, that I rode down into the 
Valley of the Moon, all ajingle, and 
\oted for equal suffrage, writes Jack 
London in the Saturday Evening Post. 
| voted that women might vote, be- 
cause | knew that they, the wives and 
mothers of the race, would vote John 
Barleycorn out of existence and back 
into the historical limbo of our van- 
ished customs of savagery. If I thus 
seem to cry out as one hurt, please 
remember that I have been sorely 
hiwised, 

The women are the true conserva- 
iors of the race. The men are the 
wastrels, the adventure lovers and 
samblers; and in the end it is by 
‘heir women they are saved. About 
man’s first experiment in chemistry 
Was the making of alcohol, and down 
all the generations to this day man 
las continued to manufacture and 
(rink it, And there has never been 
a day when the women have not re- 
sented man’s use of alcohol, though 
ihey have never had the power to 
“ive weight to their resentment. 

The women know. They have paid 
‘in inealeulable price of sweat and 
tears for man’s-use of alcohol. Ever 
jealous for the race, they will legis- 
late for the babes of boys, yet to be 
horn; and for the babes of girls, too 

for they must be the mothers, wives 
“nd sisters of these boys. 


First Lawyer: “I hear you are 
having trouble in getting a jury for 
that automobile case?” 

Second Lawyer: “Yes. We object 
'0 everybody who owns a car, and 
the other side rules out all who 
don’t,”"—Puck, 








bec Pe nt yet 2 
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Just- now the thoughts of suffragists 
all over the world are turning toward 
the International Congress to be held 
at Budapest. There will be special 
interest, therefore, in knowing just 
the present status of the suffrage 
question in Hungary. A press cable- 
gram some weeks ago announced that 
the Government’s Electoral Reform 
Bill, which had been carried, gave 
votes to a large number of women. 
This proves to have been an error. 
Rosika Schwimmer says in Jus Suf- 
fragii: 

“Last autumn we were in the posi. 
tion of ladies invited to a dinner and 
waiting to have the gentlemen po- 
litely escort us fo our seats at table. 
The Prime Minister and several lead- 
ers of the minority parties and of the 
press offered us their arms. We took 
them, and were moving cheerfully to 
the dining-room, but at the door the 
gentlemen rid themselves of us with 
a courteous bow, saying: ‘And now, 
ladies, sit down here outside. Gentle- 
men only will be served within. We 
are awfully sorry, because we know 
that women also have stomachs to 
feel hungry; they even have to pay 
the bills for maintaining the dining- 
room and providing the food; but we 
cannot avoid helping ourselves before 
trying to keep you and your children 
from starvation. When we are com- 
pletely satiated, you may be sure that 
we shall be anxious to come and fetch 
you into the dining;-room., Please, 
tadies, don’t hold our arms so tight! 
We really cannot take you in now, 
and, besides, it is unwomanly to be so 
greedy. Be content that your fathers, 
sons, husbands, brothers and sweet- 
hearts are able to enter. You, being 


the weaker sex, can endure hunger 
longer.’ 

“Another bow, and they slipped 
away into the dining-room, where 


there was plenty of room and of food 
for women as well as men, In 
their unfortunately 
slammed the door not only upon us 
women, but also in the faces of some 
hungry creatures of their own sex. 
This makes us sure that they will 
soon have to open the door to those 
who would otherwise force it. 
All Favor the Principle 
“To translate this parable: The 
Electoral Reform Bill, which has been 
unrest for the 
passed 


greediness, they 


a cause of political 
last eight years, has been 
without enfranchising 
As the parties which are now out of 
power are boycotting Parliament, the 
Election Laws Committee consisted of 
40 members, all belonging to the Gov- 
ernment party. We canvassed them, 
and found with surprise that not one 
of them was opposed to woman suf- 
frage in principle. They all agreed 
that women ought to be enfranchised, 
but most of them said they could not 
support any effort to include women 
in the bill unless the party leader 
were willing. The Prime Minister in 
August had promised us the fran- 
chise if his political friends agreed 
with him. Their party leader and po- 
litical god being Count Tisza, the 
Speaker of the House, our cause was 
lost for the moment, as he is an op- 
ponent, and he pulls all the political 
strings. 

“A number of prominent men stood 
up for woman suffrage in the commit- 
tee, in spite of Count Tisza’s anti- 
feminism. The Prime Minister, while 
repeatedly admitting the justice and 
expediency of woman suffrage, de- 
clared that at this moment it would 
be a political impossibility. 

National Council Petitions 

“The National Council] of Women, 
under the presidency of Countess 
Albert Apponyi, held a special meet- 
ing and sent in an urgent petition for 
woman suffrage. Similar petitions 
were sent by the National Associa- 
tion of Women Clerks, the Suffrage 
Association and the Men’s League. 
There was a wave of sympathy all 
over the country, and, so far as words 
without deeds can be satisfactory, we 
rejoiced to see that in the extremely 
weak discussion presided over by the 
party leader, votes for women occu- 
pied a very prominent place. No 
jokes, no ridicule met the speakers. 
The members of Parliament sympa- 
thized completely with the reform,— 
but they did not dare to vote for it. 
The prejudice of one leading man 
spoiled everything. ‘ 


any women. 





‘HUNGARY FOLLOWS ENGLAND 


Budapest’s Asquith Says He Has Excellent Precedent for 
Postponing Woman Suffrage 


Follow England’s Bad Example 

“After the reading of the Electoral 
Reform Bill all the petitions for wom- 
an suffrage were read. This gave the 
Prime Minister a chance to make an- 
other long speech in favor of woman 
suffrage, which ended, as usugl, with 
a request that the question be put 
aside for the time. ‘There is no 
shame in postponing woman suffrage.’ 
he said, ‘As England, our most ad- 
mired example of Parliamentarism, 
shows that the postponement of the 
women’s claims is not contrary to 
Parliamentary principles.’ And the 
Committee, with much sympathy for 
the noble cause, put the question 
aside. 

“Before the bill was discussed in 
the full House, the suffragists held a 
big public meeting, addressed by 
official representatives of many 
women’s organizations, societies of 
men and women for social reform, 
the Men’s League and the Democratic 
Party. Some prominent men spoke 
for woman suffrage on this occasion 
for the first time, 

Big Deputation Heard 

“A deputation of about 130 women, 
with some representatives of the 
Men's League, waited on the Prime 
Minister, and also on the leaders of 
the coalition parties that are opposed 
to the government. Rosika Schwim- 
mer represented to them what bitter- 
ness would fill the women’s hearts if 
the parties coalition, 
which were going to back the general 
strike of the Social-Democratic party 
against the government's’ Electoral 
Reform Bill and in favor of manhood 
suffrage, should’ continue to oppose 
Both party leaders 
were 


composing the 


votes for women, 
declared that they personally 
wholly in favor of woman suffrage, 
but that. as their parties were di- 
vided on the question, they could not 
risk the continuance of the coalition, 
much difficulty, 
which was needed in order to turn 


maintained with so 


out the government. 

“Leaders of all the other opposition 
parties are favorable, but the leader 
of the Social Democratic Party never 
ceases to oppose it. 

“The Prime Minister received us in 
the House of Parliament, where many 
of the members joined our deputation. 
After a appeal from Miss 
Gliicklich, the Prime Minister told us 


strong 


again that he believed we should use 
the ballot better than many of the 
men that were about to be enfran- 
chised, but that the political situation 
made it impossible to give votes to 
women at present. 

“Political excitement ran high at 
this time, as the general strike had 
been declared and the government 
was concentrating troops in Budapest. 
Then the Social Democratic Party 
called off the strike before it began. 
Something had happened behind the 
scenes. The coalition almost split, 
but the strongest leader of the gov- 
ernment made the parties hold to- 
gether. They took no part against 
the Government, and the Speaker was 
able to read the Bill in Parliament 
and to take the vote upon it without 
the least disturbance. 

Equal Suffrage Urged 

“It shows how the House is inclin- 
ing toward woman suffrage that at 
the first reading the first three speak- 
ers advocated votes for women. At 
the second reading, which took place 
with only 60 members present, 21 of 
these voted for a woman suffrage 
amendment. During the whole dis- 
cussion in Parliament woman suf- 
frage Was not only the question often- 
est mentioned, but also the amend- 
ment which got the largest number 
of votes within the Government party. 
The mover told us that he could 
easily have got more votes by a little 
canvassing. 

“Our hopes now are in the effect of 
the International Suffrage Congress. 
“The new Electoral Reform Bill is 
so bad that nobody really likes it 
except Count Tisza (our Asquith). It 
is sure to be altered soon. Having 
won a moral victory this time, we are 
sure to get in next time quite easily.” 

Mrs. E. M. Rayé-Smith, editor of 
the Women Lawyers’ Journal, is 
president of the Fortnightly Suffrage 
Club, lately formed at Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 
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ALASKA. PERFECT 
IN DEMOCRACY 


Life in New Suffrage Territory 





Emancipated 


“Glimpses of Life in an Alaskan 
Village” are given by Cornelia Tem- 
pleton Hatcher in the Union Signal. 
She says: 

“How do we pass our time here?” 
The query comes from many corre- 
spondents. We are so busy that time 
Passes itself in startling fashion 

Democracy Is Perfect 

To begin with, we have a perfect 
The essentials of life are 
available to all; the luxuries cannot 
be procured “for love or money.” 


democracy. 


Kvery woman is, of necessity, her 
own cook and housemaid; so all the 
affairs are 


heartburnings of social 


eliminated. They are charming, capa- 
ble women these, who have followed 
their husbands along the golden trail 
to the mining regions. We have lit- 
tle dinners, and evenings of music 
(the best variety canned); we _ dis- 
cuss, with facility, Caruso’s 
voice, Dr. Carrell’s achievements in 
surgery, and the probabilities of the 
Democratic administration doing 
something for Alaska. And always 
there is the eager consideration of a 
probable “strike” this year; a 
“strike,” in miner’s parlance, being a 
new gold discovery. 


equal 


Women Truly Emancipated 

We have our regular church ser- 
vice, and the Sunday school, and a 
weekly class of physical culture. We 
take and breathe deeply of the purest 
air in the world; and as we absorb 
something of the strength and endur- 
ance of our wondrous mountains, we 


attained the highest form of feminine} 
emancipation: for we neither xnow| 
nor care “what they are going to wear 
this year’! The sense of relief from} 
fashions in millinery is better im-} 
agined than described. We wear our) 
knitted or crocheted caps to church} 
with comfort and propriety; and we| 
rejoice with an exceeding great joy | 
that the “perfectly good” gown of last | 
year, or the year before that, en- 
deared by the comfort of adjustment | 
and becomingness, need not be dis-| 
carded at the mandate of an arbitrary 
fashion, 
Mail Warmly Welcomed 

| 

| 

} 


“The mail is in! The mail is in!” 


} 


come cry, and my window is thrown | 
wide open in eager greeting to the 
nine gallant dogs and their intrepid | 
driver, as the mail team sweeps by 
on its way to the postoffice. The 
gratification of the traveler who finds 
himself the fortunate possessor of a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


promising packet of steamer letters, | 
may be multiplied several times in| 
considering the feelings of those who! 
turn away from an Alaskan postoffice | 
with a literal armful of mail. Second- | 
class mail, by the way, is “worth its} 
weight in gold” during the winter, the 
charge for delivery being fifty cents a 
pound, 
Alaskans Great Readers 
Alaskans, as a rule, are inveterate | 
readers, and the class of periodicals | 
to which they subscribe is of the very | 
best. Every question of public mo-| 
ment is fully’ digested and debated. | 
If qualifying for citizenship consists | 
in informing oneself thoroughly upon} 
all matters pertaining to the public} 
weal, Alaskans have a clear title to} 
the administration of their own ter-| 
ritory; for they not only read all that} 
the best minds have to offer upon) 
such subjects, but they “pay the | 
freight.” 


Indians Are Passing | 
The native is rapidly passing, a vic- | 
tim, chiefly, to the great white plague, 
engendered by his unhygienic mode of | 
living; but for those of the younger | 
generation there is also an onward | 
movement. A good physician, in gov-| 
ernment employ is detailed to look} 
after their physical well-being; a na- | 
tive Sunday school, established under | 
the auspices of the Presbyterian mis- | 
sion (at the request of the chief) is| 
well attended; and a day school is| 
promised for next year. The children | 
are bright and intelligent. 

Home to Redeem North 

The trail of the drunkard and the 
harlot cross all too often in this land 
that has long been characterized by 
an absence of the restraint attendant 
upon home ties. But there is an up- 
ward movement,—a hopeful outlook. | 
The Alaskan is generous to a fault. 
Dire poverty with its resultant suffer- 








Goes Briskly—Women Truly | 


Up and down the trail rings the wel-} a 


1of May 28 at 


Oppose 


|  GLEANINGS 


The Lowell High School in San 
| Francisco has a cafeteria managed, 
financed and patronized by the high 
school pupils. It is preving a great 


success. 


A suffrage organization has just 
been formed in the 10th Norfolk dis- 
trict, Mass., with Mrs. Grace Bagley 
Park 
meeting in Mrs. Bag- 


| aaa 


as president. Mrs. Charles 
| spoke at the 
ley’s home, and Miss Mary Gay repre- 
sented the Mass W. §S. A., with which 
the society is affiliated. 


Miss Nellie Carlin has been appoint- 
ed Public Giardian for Cook County 
She suc- 
ceeds Miss Mary Bartelme, who re- 


by the Governor of Illinois 


signed several months ago to become 
assistant judge of the Juvenile Court. 
Miss Carlin is a lawyer of substantial 
practice and recognized professional 
attainments. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey lately under- 
went an operation for stomach trou- 
ble at Battle Creek, Mich. He is pro-. 
nounced, out of danger, but his physi- 
cians have told him he must have at 
least one year’s rest before he will en- 
tirely recover. The Judge objects and 
says a few years’ work followed up 
now would accomplish more than sey- 
eral years’ effort after a year’s rest. 

In Louisiana only $900 was spent in 
eleven months for the health and safe- 
ty of 76,165 wage-earners, while the 
postage account of the Louisiana Oys- 
j}ter Commission for one year was 
$441.58. Mississippi has spent more 
} Money on paper clips for the office of 








siaiaiiina:- aiid titude, that i |}its Oyster Commission than on the 
‘ealize, with gratitude, that we hav : : +1 
‘ * : of protection of children who toil in that 


State. 

Sheriff Julius Harburger and Miss 
Inez Milholland will speak the even- 
ing of June 8 at a meeting of the 
Bronx Woman Suffrage League and 
the Bronx Men's League, at the Trin 
ity Congregational Church, 176th 
street and Washington avenue, Mrs. 
George B. Holbert will preside. Mrs. 
A. J. Barnes writes: “We have had 
fortnightly meetings in this same 
church all winter, with great success.” 

The Brotherhood of the Saratoga 
MI. Is. Chureh, East Boston, lately held 
a debate on woman suffrage, in which 
man and a woman spoke on each 


side \t the close the president. an- 
noulced that one of the suffrage 


speakers was really an anti, and that 


the speakers against suffrage 


one ol 
Was a Suffragist. Thereupon the suf- 
frage speaker arose and said that she 
had been an anti, but that the study 
of the question for that debate had 
converted her firmly. to suffrage. 

The recent annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Science at 
notable for the large proportion of 
Nearly 50 
per cent. of the speakers were women, 


Social Philadelphia was 


women on the program. 
showing the recognition by the Acad 


emy’s leaders that women (who are 
the expenders of the household funds) 


ire qualified to give expert advice and 
information on this year’s topie of 
discussion—the cost of living. 


The annual meeting of the Newton 
(Mass.) Equal Franchise Association, 
held recently at the home of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr., was largely 
attended. made 
of the meeting to be held the evening 
Bray Hall, Newton 
Centre, at which time Rep. Thomas 
W. White was to speak on “Why I 
Woman Suffrage.” Mrs. 
Teresa Crowley, chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Mass. W. S. 
A., was to answer his objections. Mrs. 
Henry Pinkham for the suffragists 
and Mrs. George for the anti-suffra- 
gists were also to speak. At tne an- 
nual meeting Mrs. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Jr., of West Newton was elect- 
ed president. 


Announcement was 


ing is unknown here. Every man’s 
hand is ir his pocket if a comrade 
has need of aid; and this spirit of 
helpfulness is just ag potent for the 
development of a better citizenship 
when directed into proper channels. 
The homeless man, in most cases, 
idealizes the home; and the home, 
with its radiating influences, is to be 
the. redemption of this great North- 
land. 
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FLOWERS ON THE SEA 


On Memorial Day, when we decorate the soldiers’ graves, 
flowers are also scattered on the waters of the harbor, in mem- 
ory of those who died at sea. As we honor those to whom for- 
tune has given a memorial stone and a name in the annals of 
reform, we should remember also the innumerable soldiers in the 
world’s age-long struggle for liberty who died, and left no name, 
who are buried under oblivion as under a sea, yet whose labors 
and sacrifices have bought all the hard-won victories of civiliza- 
tion. How shall we scatter flowers upon their graves? By car- 
rying forward the work for which they lived and died. The bat- 
tleground shifts from age to age, but the war is always on be- 
tween progress and conservatism, between the powers of dark- 
ness and the kingdom of light. A. 8. B. 


HONORING THE DEAD 


How shall we honor our dead? 
New Orleans writer has given us a touching story of a power- 
ful, untamed black woman, once a slave, later a courtesan and 
rich. Unexpectedly, she learns of the death, in great poverty, of 
her old mistress, whom she has lost sight of for years, but has 
never ceased to love, Heartbroken, she resolves to give her a 
great funeral. She goes around like the fiery cross among all 
the former slaves of the dead lady, and rallies them to march 
in the funeral procession, She herself puts off her gaudy finery 
and follows the coffin in dark and humble garments, and in the 
most heartfelt grief. The next day she goes back to her evil 
life. On Memorial Day we often see the counterpart of this, 
minus only the sincerity. Grafting politicians pay pompous trib. 
ute to Lincoln, and come down from the platform to resume 
their plundering of the public. Men who have spoken and voted 
against equal rights for women hold forth in praise of liberty 
and justice, perhaps without even realizing their inconsistency. 
Men and women put flowers on their parents’ graves, and return 
to lead lives that would have grieved those parents to the heart. 
Even suffragists sometimes decorate the graves of the pioneers 
with sincere veneration, and then go back to indulge in trivial 
jeaiousies, or to shrink from some small sacrifice of ease or 
money in the cause for which the pioneers sacrificed so much, 
The best way for that colored girl to have honored her former 
mistress would have been by following her precepts. The best 
way to honor memorial day is to get a fresh baptism into the 
spirit of all the brave soldiers who ever fought in a good cause, 
or fought with true hearts in a bad one. For suffragists, it is 
to follow in the footsteps of the noblest among our own pioneers, 
looking not to their graves but to their risen spirits. 

A. S. BR. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 








There are Many ways. A 


The first New England Suffrage Conference was held last 
week, in connection with the 46th annual meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. If anyone had doubted the usefulness of such 
a gathering, he or she went away convinced. All the New Eng- 
land States were represented, five of them by their presidents. 
In addition, a number of the most active workers had come to- 
wether with an earnest Wish to study methods and increase the 
efficiency of their State work. 

The atmosphere was full of interest and keen desire for in- 
formation. Many hopeful reports were given. Maine had had 
for the first time a large majority of both branches of the Legis- 
lature for suffrage; Massachusetts had had a large majority in 
the Lower House, and would have had a majority in the Senate, 
too, if all the Senators had kept their word; and all the States, 
without exception, had a great growth of interest and public 
sentiment to report. The question was how to transmute this 
increased interest into effective action, leading up to victory. 
Questions were eagerly asked, and received practical answers. 
Workers who were unable to be present will find pleasure and 
profit in reading the report. A. S. B, 





THE ENEMY TURNS POLECAT 


Judge Lindsey says that “the Beast turns polecat” when 
driven to bay. By the Beast, he means the coalition between 
corrupt politics and the great predatory monopolies, The oppo 
sition to almost every reform turns polecat when hard pressed. 
Just now the opposition to equal suffrage is showing that 
tendency very markedly. It is badly frightened, as it well may 
be, by the rapid advance of the movement; and it is trying to 
surround the whole question with a cloud of disgusting and 
wholly irrelevant insinuations. Witness the offensive comments 
telegraphed broadcast from anti-suffrage headquarters after the 
recent suffrage parade in New York, a parade to the dignity and 
beauty of which even the New York papers most opposed to 
suffrage testified. The antis were concertied over the great im- 
pression which that remarkable demonstration had made; hence 
this outpouring of venom, in the hope of breaking its force. 
It had the contrary effect; for a multitude of people who had 
seen the procession and knew that the charge was untrue got 
a wholesome lesson on the untrustworthiness of statements 
emanating from anti-suffrage headquarters. The whole founda- 
tion for the attack was that some women in the procession 
were dressed in-the prevailing fashions—fashions which \may 
be ecrilicized, but which are worn by thousands of antis, from 
Maine to California. 

Just now the polecat style of attack is directed at the suf- 
frage movement On account of the alleged opinions held by a 
few of its advocates on the subject of marriage. Max East- 
man, it is said, does not believe in legal marriage, although 
he has complied with the laws of his country; and Inez Mil- 
holland is contributing to MeClure’s some radical articles upon 
which the anti-suffragists put the most extreme interpretations. 
No one denies that the personal behavior of these two suffrag- 
ists has always been clean, straight and law-abiding; but sup- 
pose that both their opinions and their actions were the worst 
possible, would the antis be in any position to cast a stone? 
The opponents of suffrage include every procurer and pro- 
curess; every man who lives upon the earnings of fallen women, 
every keeper of a brothel, every person who makes a pecuniary 
profit out of vice. They include also the large majority of 
those who practise it. Profligacy tends to a low opinion of 
women. There is no sound reason why men of loose lives 
should despise Women any more than they despise themselves, 
but human nature is not logical, and the fact is that they do. 
The ranks of the anti-suffragists include all persons likeminded 
with those who assailed the suffrage procession in Washing- 
ton with language too foul -to print. The argument from bad 
company is the last to which the opponents of votes for women 
should venture to resort. The whole organized white slave 
raffic is in their camp, along with the great bulk of its patrons. 
The antis ought to blush even to mention the word morals to 
a suffragist. A. Gh. @. 


SUFFRAGE AND DIVORCE 





By the polecat type of anti, much is being made of the fact 
thal two prominent suffragists have been divorced. Thousands 
cf divorces are granted every year, and only an infinitesimal 
fraction of them are granted to persons engaged in the suffrage 
movement. The vast majority are granted to persons “either 
indifferent or opposed.” Do they get divorced because they are 
indifferent or opposed to suffrage? Is the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion responsible for their domestic unhappiness? 

The large question is Whether equal suffrage in practice 
works out for or against good morals, To this there can be but 
one answer. Witness the cleaning up of Seattle; witneas the 
passage of the red-light law in California and other enfranchised 
States, under pressure of women’s influence backed by women’s 
votes. Equal suffrage does not always clean up a city; but it 
often turns the scale between clean-up and no-clean-up; and 
every interest that is opposed to having cities cleaned up is op- 
posed to votes for Women. 

As to the ballot and divorce, also, the large question is 
Whether equal suttrage breaks up the home, as the antis assert. 
Here the evidence is all the other way. Witness the figures 
cited in The Woman Voter of February, 1913, by the Rev. 
Francis Miner Moody, Secretary of the California Commission 
working to secure a uniform divorce law throughout the United 
States. He shows that every State adopting equal suffrage de- 
clined afterwards in its divorce rate, as compared with the rest 
of the country, and that the drop in Colorado was so great as to 
be “amazing.” Mr. Moody says: “One fundamental act of jus- 
tice fosters others. The granting of equal suffrage is a bul- 
wark to the purity and permanence of the home, and a guaran- 
tee of improved domestic harmony.” His conclusion may be too 
sweeping; but at all events the improvement in the divorce 
record after the granting of the ballot proves conclusively that 
qual suffrage does not promote domestic unhappiness or break 
up the home, A. S. B. 


STRETCHING THE LAW 


At a recent diocesan meeting of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh in Philadelphia, Bishop Philip Rhinelander proposed, as 
a useful measure, the circulation of the report made by the 
Philadelphia Vice Commission, The facts set forth in it were 
grievous, but they needed to be known in order to be remedied. 
The meeting agreed to this unanimously, and raised $700 to 
print 10,000 copies. Now Chief Postal Inspector Cortelyou is 
reported as saying that he will not allow it to go through the 
mails, “Not a copy will ever leave this post office,” he said. 

Mr. Cortelyou should not be too sure. The report of the 
Chicago Vice Commission offended powerful “interests,” and 
the Chicago post office pronounced it unmailable; but the de- 
cision called out general indignatien and was soon reversed. 
The rule against the circulation of indecent literature through 
the mails was never meant to apply~to serious and valuable 
publications like the report’ of a Vice Commission. Public 
opinion will not put up with such a stretching of the law. 


I hever saw my neighbor or his wife, but nothing could ever 
convince me that they are not excellent people. Because my 
window overlooks their back yard, and their back yard has a 
clean carpet of turf, and trees.and several lilac bushes beauti- 
fully in bloom, and all without a trace of careless disfigurement. 
And I hear the voices of children and the sound of children’s 
games there of an evening. I believe in the testimony of back 
yards; they seldom deceive you, while the front is generally built 
for that especial purpose.—Inter Ocean. 





& 





SENATOR TELLS SECRETS 


Senator Wells of Haverhill addressed the Massachusetts 
Anti-Suffrage Association the other day. He told them the laws 
in regard to women’s hours of labor were better in Massachv- 
setts than in any suffrage State. Will Senator Wells please ex. 
plain why the nine-hour law of Massachusetts is better than the 
eight-hour laws of Colorado, Washington and California? 

The antis asked Senator Wells how to keep a suffrage plank 
out of the next Républican platform, He told them to see that 
only opponents of suffrage were put on the Resolutions Commit. 
tee, and then they would have no trouble. He is also reported 
to have told them that the Republican leaders in Massachusetts 
were opposed to suffrage, that the plank in the last platform 
was intentionally a “straddle,” and that they would not have put 
a suffrage plank in at all except for fear of alienating the Hon. 
Joseph Walker, whose strong suffrage views were known. 

This is nuts to the Progressives, who are making the nrmst 
ef it. A. 8. R. 


IS A MOTHER A PARENT? 


At the New England Conference, attention was called by 
Miss BE. U. Yates to the success lately gained in Rhode Island in 
the repeal of the unjust law which made the father the sole 
heir of a deceased child, to the exclusion of the mother. 

A poor colored washerwoman, Miss Yates said, had a worth 
less husband, who did nothing to support her or their son. The 
bey was hurt in an accident. A lawyer took up the case with 
the understanding that he was to get his pay out of the damages. 
rhe case dragged along for two years, and before it ended the 
boy died. After deducting lawyer's fees, only $500 of the dam- 
iszes were left. The lawyer brought the money to the home of 
the parents. The mother was washing, the father smoking on 
the steps. The lawyer gave the $500 to the father. The mother 
protested. She said, “I supported that boy all his life; I nursed 
him when he was ill; | paid for his coffin, and now I am washing 
to earn a tombstone for him, Can’t you give me just enough of 
that money to pay for his tombstone?” But the lawyer an 
swered, “Certainly not. You are only his mother!” And he 
handed the whole roll of bills to the father, who spent it for 
drink. 

In another case, a man abandoned his wife and baby. The 
mother brought up the child by dint of much labor and sacrifice, 
and he became a distinguished lawyer. But he died intestate. 
All his property went to the father who had deserted him in his 
radle, and his mother became a public charge. 

This old law has been changed in Colorado since women got 
1 vote, and the parents now share equally. Miss Yates urged the 
suffragists to work to have it changed in all the States. 





SHE FED THE ARMY 


“Not long ago,” says the Maryland Suffrage News, “we met 
1 man from the South Who was unable to see how peace and 
order and government and all sorts of things could be main 
tained if women voted, because they are not strong enough to 
knock opposition over the head if necessity called for suc) 
heroic action. We have met this argument many times before 
and have come to look upon it as a sort of cyclone-cellar over 
which the winds of reason may thunder without ill to the per 
son there seeking shelter, * * Modern armies do not win by 
muscle, but by food, the preparation of which is still generally 
delegated to women, and by strategy, in which women have had 
long training.” 

This recalls a story of Queen Isabella, In one of the wars 
waged by her husband, King Ferdinand, he besieged an obsti 
nate city in vain for a long time, and finally was about to 
abandon the effort to take it because he found it so hard to 
victual his army. Then Isabeila came to the rescue. She said, 
in substance: “I am a woman, and do not pretend to much skill 
in military matters; but I understand that you are going to 
raise this siege because you cannot feed your army. Now, il 
that is all the trouble, I will undertake to feed the army.” 
After that, every day toward sunset the soldiers looked up and 
saw a long train of mules Winding down over the mountains, 
carrying provisions enough for the following day; and in course 
of time the obstinate city had to surrender, thanks to Isabella's 
suecess in keeping the army fed. A. 8. B 


NOT THE CHURCH 

At a great Catholic celebration in Overbrook, Pa., the other 
day, John Whalen, a Pottsville lawyer, made the principal ad 
dress. He went out of his way to attack woman suffrage. As 
reported in the Philadelphia papers, he said: 

“The Church's exquisite nature, which has enthroned woman 
by the fireside, the hallowing recipient of love and reverence 
and courtesy of man, is shocked at that modern movement which 
weuld drag her from her kingdom to the battle in the arena of 
politics, and would dispoil her of that tender grace of mind and 
heart.which makes her the inspiration, the comfort and the 
ruler of man.” 

This gentleman needs instruction. The Catholic prelates 
who speak against equal suffrage, from Cardinal Gibbons dow), 
have lately made a point of explaining that it is only their per 
sonal opinion, and that the Church takes no stand on the ques 
tion either way. A. S. B. 


There are so many things wrong and difficult in the world 
that no man can be great—he can hardly keep himself from 
wickedness—unless he gives up thinking much about pleasures 
or rewards, and gets strength to endure what is hard and pail 
ful. And remember, if you were to choose something lower 
and make it the rule of your life to seek your own pleasure and 
escape from what is disagreeable, calamity might come just 
the same, and it would be calamity falling on a base mind, 
which is the one form of sorrow that has no balm on it, amd 
that may well make a man say, “It would have ‘been better for 
me if | had never been born.”—George Eliot. 

You shou'!d never waste life in futile emotions. The secret 
ef youth and health is to give no more‘importance to things 
than they really merit.—Sarah Bernhardt. 


1 will not ask for succor, but for increased strength. MY 
burden may be great, but I will be greater—Muriel] Strode. 
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which makes clear thinking quite im- 
possible. 


Militant Paper. Suppressed 


The Government next proposes to 
suppress the “Suffragette,” the mili- 
tant organ.. It has haled the printer 
into court and secured a promise from 
him to print no more copies. But 
the paper appeared the next day and 
was boldly sold upon the street. The 
printer of that issue was then brought 
to court, and now half the papers in 
Rngland are undeniably at odds with 
the Government concerning the tech- 
nical right to stop a paper lest some- 
time it may contain an incitement to 
jisorder. The Board of the National 
Labor Press announces that it is, and 
always has been, opposed to the policy 
of the Militants, but it declares that 
it will fight to the finish the effort to 
suppress free speech by this means; 
and it snaps its fingers in the face of 
the Government, and announces that 
it will print the paper, after censor- 
ine the copy, as a test of the right of 
ihe Government to take such action. 


Free Speech Endangered 

The Government has further forbid- 
den the Militants to hold meetings in 
Hyde Park, Whereupon a Men's 
League for Woman Suffrage at once 
slepped into the void and has at. 
tempted for the past three or four 
Sundays to hold suffrage meetings on 
ihe familiar common. These meetings 
lave been rushed and broken up as a 
thing, and another question 
arises out of that fact. If papers may 
he suppressed, and perfectly legal 
iieetings are not protected, pwhat is 
io become of free speech? A perfect 
bubel of opinion follows, some de- 
cliring that the police are in collu- 
sion with the Park hoodlums, 

One thing is certain: .Hyde Park, 
since time immemorial, sacred to the 
use of all agitators, will tolerate no 
meeting, constitutional or 
militant, at present. We went there 
on May Day and listened awhile at 
sx of the eight platforms where So- 
cialists were having their annual dem- 
onstration. All was quiet, orderly, 
and attentive. The speeches, how- 
ever, were decidedly inciting and rev- 
olutionary, yet there is no threat to 
speakers or rush the 
leetings. [ went on the following 
Sunday and saw many suffrage meet- 
mush- 


general 


suffrage 


those 


arrest 


ings, Which sprung up like 
roving all over the green, rushed and 
broken up. As soon as the crowd 
pulsed at one spot it was rushed. 
they began by shouting, “Rats, rats; 
lel the Women go ’ome and tike care 
ol the bibies”’; “Votes, they'll never 
“Who put the bomb in St. 
“Bombs”; “Burnt houses”’— 
then would come the rush. After ob- 
Serving several of these manoeuvers 
| Was convineed that the crowd was 
really infuriated and visiting retalia- 
ion upon the cause in whose name 
the so-called “reign of terror” is being 
conducted. Nine-tenths of the crowd 
numbering thousands—were men; 
tien for and men against. They grew 
increasingly angry at each other and 
i mild form of riot possessed the 
Park, 


ej ‘em”: 


Paul's”; 


Enormous Protest Raised 
As a result of these facts and many 
Others, the most significant thing of 
(his remarkable period happened. An 


impromptu Free Speech Defense 
Committee was organized, with many 
prominent names, including several 


Members of Parliament as members, 
‘nd a Mass Meeting was called for 
Sunday afternoon in Trafalgar Square, 
Where English protests against na- 
tional grievances have always been 
*xpressed. This was a most thrilling, 
Wonderful sight. The largest gath- 
ering for many years collected; esti- 
Mated at between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand. It was quiet, order- 
ly, intelligent. On three sides of the 
steat Nelson monument, a program 
of speeches was conducted. Every 
ses and then the notes of distant mu- 
Sle Were heard, and. directly a band 
‘ame into view from some one of 
the many streets leading into the 
Square, followed by stalwart march- 
i Carrying many banners and flags. 

sen they came singing the Mar 
“illaise, the processions joining the 
‘ready enormous concourse. Why 


were they there? Bécause the Gov- 
ernment had again obscured the issue. 


Government Again Blunders 


It seems rather ridiculous that a 
great audience like that should gather 
and appear to protest against the in- 
terruption of militant meetings, since 
the Militants began their militancy by 
interrupting speakers and have re- 
peatedly attempted to break up meet- 
ings and are doing so still. It would 
seem to a cool-headed observer that 
these violaters of the right of free 
speech were only getting tit-for-tat; 
but no, the Government must needs 
go at the matter in such a blundering 
way, that all trade unionists, soeial- 
ists and many other ists, see a pos- 
sible curtailing of the sacred liberty 
of “free speech,” in this land which 
has more “free speech” to the square 
inch than any other country I know. 
It was a wonderful demonstration and 
made one feel that he was present 
at the birth of some new redemption 
from oppression. Yet the following 
Sunday Hyde Park “was turned into 
a bear garden,” as one paper put it, 
thousands of men fighting for or 
against the effort to hold suffrage ra)- 
lies. There were relatively few 
women in the crowd, and they, like 
myself, remained at a safe distance 
from the rushes. 

During these events every day at 
Bow Street Police Court, suffragette 
prisoners were being tried for vari- 
ous offences. The Headquarters of 
the W. S. P. U. were raided by the 
police and closed for two or three 
days, the leaders being arrested for 
conspiracy. Damaging evidence of 
the preparation for further incendiar- 
ism had been found in the homes of 
some of the prisoners. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst had been released in an exhaust- 
ed state after the long fast, and was 
placed under guard while she recov 
ered sufficiently to return, and count- 
less similar incidents composed the 
daily program. 

Suffrage Bill Debated 

At the close of an exciting ten days, 
during which events pressed so fast 
upon each other as to keep everyone 
guessing as to what would happen 
next, the Dickinson suffrage bill was 
debated for two days in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Asquith granted facili- 
ties to this bill in lieu of his broken 
promises, but as no suffrage society 
in Great Britain wished the bill intro- 
duced, no suffragist or suffragette 
considers that he has redeemed his 
pledge. The National Union, non-mili- 
tant, requested a hearing at the Bar 
of the House of Commons. It would 
have been an easy thing to have heard 
the women during these two days’ de 
bate, but no. Mr. Asquith, who seems 
to exercise an exceedingly autocratic 
power, denied even this moderate re- 
quest. British suffragists were not in- 
terested in that debate—but I was. 
The Cabinet had decided that one 
member should speak on either side, 
and Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
were chosen for these posts. 


Hand Bags Examined 

At the outer entrance stood two po 
licemen who politely requested the 
privilege of examining our hand 
bags. In the corridor approaching the 
famous Ladies’ Gallery, which seems 
more like a hen-coop, we waited until 
our numbers were called, when, sin- 
gle file, we walked through the nar. 
row entrance and signed our nares 
and addresses to a pledge to commit 
no misdemeanor. Another attendant 
inquired whether the coat hanging 
over my arm had pockets, whereupon 
I held them up for inspection. Once 
more our hand bags were examined, 
after which we were permitted to en- 
ter the sacred gallery, where doubled 
up like half-closed jack-knives, and 
craning our necks this way and that, 
we managed to peer through the grill 
and see the great Prime Minister 
whose anti-suffrage attitude has im- 
mortalized him. 


Asquith Sees No Evidence 
Our side was splendidly put. Philip 
Snowden made a magnificent speech, 
calm, judicial, eloquent. He was at 
his best and no reasonable being 
could escape from his clear-cut logic. 
Sir Edward Grey made a well-rea- 
soned, strong presentation, and there 
were other strong speeches, but I lis- 
tened to Mr. Asquith’s speech with 
the most intense interest. I wanted | 
to hear the Government’s excuse./ It 





sounded sickeningly familiar. He has 
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seen no real evidence that the women 
want to vote! 

Mr. Dickinson, the mover of the 
bill, assured me that the majority of 
the House of Commons are still be- 
lievers in suffrage, but Conservatives 
Irish Nationalists, and many Liberals 
deserted their posts when the division 
was called. No suffragist seemed to 
care that the vote went against them. 
They are all convinced that a Gov- 
ernment bill alone can bring victory, 
but the debate was interesting to me 
as a test of political opinion, 

Liberal Women Do Not Turn Key 

Meanwhile, the Liberal Women's 
Association was holding its great an- 
nual meeting. These are the women 
who assuredly hold the key to the 
present dilemma did they 
turn it. They have moved on since I 
saw them four years ago, and they 
are now collectively “shocked and ap 
palled” at the conduct of Liberal mem- 
bers who deserted when the vote was 
taken on the Dickinson bill; but they 
are still better partisans than suffra- 
gists and voted down the resolution 
that no member of the House was to 
be supported who would not, pledge 
himself to woman suffrage. 

While Suffragettes wage a war of 
violence against the Government, and 
the blundering Government finds that 
every weapon it turns upon them in 
defence hits somebody else who rises 
up to hit back, the conflict growing 
noisier, more heated and bitter every 
day, the constitutionals continue a 
nation-wide, vigorous, active educa- 
tional campaign. It was their work 
which won the majovity in the House 
of Commons before 1884 and has kept 
it ever since. It has maintained the 
stable, background against 
whic militant pyrotechnics have been 
displayed, and will keep on until the 
end. Just now séme of the constitu- 
tional activities seem rather militant. 
Every day one or more sales of goods 
for taxes which women have refused 
to pay takes place. I attended that of 
the Duchess of Bedford, who took this 
means to record her disapproval of 
militancy! 


care to 


steady 


Opposing Forces Awake Tradition 

To my mind had the constitutional 
methods of early days alone been em- 
ployed in England, the suffrage move- 
ment would have been long upon its 
march to victory; had the militants 
alone occupied the field, the move- 
ment would have come to an untimely 
end. It has required these two op- 
posing forces to awake this tradition 
bound land. I have long been of the 
opinion, which remains unchanged 
that all of the constitutional work of 
the Militants has been immeasurably 
valuable. It gave a new impetus to 
the movement the world around, but I 
believe that all the really “militant” 
tactics have been a sad mistake and 
would have been so demonstrated had 
not the Government confused the is 
sue by its mistakes. 

If it comes about that the woman’s 
war is really suppressed, the consti- 
tutional wing with its vast army of 
thousands of members and sympathiz- 
ers, will win back the publie opinion 
witich is now shocked and disgusted 
at the continued outrages perpetrated 
by the Militants. If, on the other 
hand, a national riot grows out of the 
increasing disorder, the quieting influ- 
ence will be the constitutionals. The 
Government will not surrender to 
force; the constitutionals may per- 
suade it to surrender to justice. The 
world has heard of the martyrdom of 
the Militants, but there have been con- 
stitutionals who have made as mighty 
personal sacrifices, although there has 
been no sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. Upon both sides there have 
been women of such force of char- 
acter, determination and nobility of 
purpose, as to challenge the admira- 
tion of the world. Both sides have 
their heroines, their great leaders, 
and loyal followers, and although the 
constitutionals do not provide head- 
lines for senders, England 
knows well the quiet, unyielding cour 
age of their staunch army. No cam- 
paign for man suffrage in any country 
can show such a record of sacrifice, 
hard, unremitting toil, ingenuity and 
logical, persistent appeal as the suf- 
frage campaign in Great. Britain. 
What Lies Ahead? 


cable 





What will happen next 
knows. Apparently the present tac- 
tics are making no votes or friends. 
They are most certainly fast alienat 
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proposition, are Massachusetts, New 
sas, Ohio, Nevada, California, Missouri and Arizona. 
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Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, Henry Bf. Blackwell, and a host of pioneers, 
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Alice Stone Blackwell, 
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a share entails no financial responsibility beyond paying for the share. 
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try is assuredly becoming infuriated 
against the “outragists,” as one paper 
calls them, Yet there are many gen 
tle-souled men and women who con- 
tend that war is the only method of 
arousing John Bull to his duty, and 
the number of defenders of the pres 
ent form of miiitanecy is surprisingly 
great. These defenders are supported 
in part by a still larger public senti 
ment, which protests against each 
successive step the Government has 
taken to suppress militancy. The con- 
flict thus created, combined with the 
very general feeling that the cause of 
the Militants is just, that they have 
been shamefully treated, and that a 
nation-wide constitutional demand for 
woman's vote exists, produces a great 
ly confused public judgment and a sit 
uation which is pregnant with sur- 
prising possibilities. 

At this stage all London, from Mr. 
Asquith down, have fled the city for 
the Whitsuntide holidays and all is 
peace, The curtain will ring up again 
soon on another scene of this phenom- 
enal drama. No one knows what that 
scene will be. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Can any of our readers tell us who 
is the author of the “Comrades’ 
March,” published in another column? 


Miss Marie B. Ames is doing organ- 
izing work for suffrage in western 
Massachusetts, and is at present busy 
in Holyoke.- 





The New York antis are taking sig- 
natures for their association. The 





ing political supporters and the coun- 


cludes Stock Hx- 
change, steamship men, and others of 
Wall Street dis- 


members of the 


prominence in the 
trict.” 

“We shall win the ballot In 1915,” 
was the ringing prediction of Mrs 
Rudolph Blankenburg at Germantown, 
Pa., the other day, when she _ intro- 
duced Mrs. Philip Snowden. Almost 
as one, says the Philadelphia\ Press, 
the big audience half rose and in- 
dulged in a full minute of pulse-quick- 
ening applause. 





At its annual meeting last week, the 
Brooklyn W. S. A. chose the follow- 
ing officers: Mrs. Mary H. Loines, 
president; Mrs. M. W. Hooper and 
Mrs. C. K. Hood, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
W. S. Constant, recording secretary; 
Mrs. E. S. Child, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Louis Ehrenberg, treas- 
urer; Mrs. P. S. Maine, auditor. 


“A young woman named Smith 
couldn't go to high school as her 
brothers did, for Massachusetts pro- 
vided no educational opportunities for 
girls in her day. So she sat on the 
school steps, straining her ears to 
hear the boys recite; and when a for- 
tune came to her in later life, a school 
for young women was her first aim. 
And that is how we have Smith Col- 
lege with its 1,700 pupils,” said Prof. 
Emma M. Perkins, president of the 
College Suffrage League of Cleveland, 
O., at a recent meeting. Prof. Per- 
kins, who was re-elected president, is 
also a member of the Cleveland 
Board of Education. 





New York Times says: “The list in- 
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The New England Suffrage Confer- 
ence opened on the afternoon of May 
22, at» 585 Boylston: street, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell presiding. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park gave an ac- 
count of the Mississippi Valley Suf- 
frage Conference held in April. She 
said it the best literature table 
that she had ever seen. She had not 


Boston, 


had 


herself known that there were 580 
many books and pamphlets on our 
question She spoke highly of the 


hospitality of St. Louis, and of the 


many valuable suggestions made at 


the conference. “There was a practi- 
cal sense about those middle western 
women that 
said All the 


the Conference 


was delightful,” she 
States 
laid 
importance of organization. 
How to Get Endorsements 
To secure endorsements from the 
political parties, every man likely to 
be a member of the committee on 
resolutions should be interviewed 
weeks before by his own constituents. 
Men who are not likely to be on the 
committee, but only members of the 
convention, should also be interviewed 
in advance and urged to yote for a 
suffrage plank. 
Legislative Counsel 
The opinion of the Southern and 
Western States was against the em- 
ployment of legislative counsel. In 
Miassachusetts, where the antis em- 
counsel, and the advocates of 
every referm do so if they can afford 
it, the suffragists have done it of late 
years, and have found it a great help. 
Watch Your Bill 
The Illinois delegates emphasized 
the importance of having a large dele- 
gation of women on hand at the capi 
tal to work for the bill. They should 
stay until it is carried, and keep 
yvatch, or at the last minute some de 
vice of the enemy may kill it. The 
women who lobby should not be too 
young. If girls go with the delega- 
tion older women should always ac- 
company them, 


House-to-house canvassing is valu- 
able. The list of names impresses 
members. The Illinois suffragists em- 
ploy university students to canvass 
the university towns. They do it for 
small compensation, and do it very 
well, after a little coaching. 

Have Headquarters 

Missouri women were strong advo- 
eates of having Headquarters and 
keeping them always open, 

Hold Open-Air Meetings 

Delegates from different States ad- 


represented at 


stress upon the 


ple Vv 


vocated open-air meetings. Kansas 
had been converted to them during 


the latter part of its campaign. ‘The 
Kansas delegates to the Mississippi 
Conference were very. satisfactory,” 
said Mrs. Park. “The Kansas women 
are determined to stick to the work 
enfranchised 


until every State is 
They could not say or do enough to 
show their appreciation of the help 


them in getting the 

ballot, and now they feel a responsi- 

bility to help the rest of the country.” 
Woman's Journal Praised 

Mrs. Park said it had given her 
ereat pleasure to hear The Woman’s 
Journal referred to again and again at 
the Conference as one of the best 
nieans of propaganda, and to see the 
enthusiasm with which the States re- 
sponded to Miss Ryan's invitation to 
take stock. Kentucky wanted to be 
the first, but finding that Missouri had 
ihe same wish, courteously waited 
and gave first place to the hostess 
society 

Here are other points emphasized 
at St. Louis: 

Do not rest with one part of the 
State well organized and another not. 

In seeking endorsements from other 
organizations, you must not just walk 
in and ask for it. You must find 
members of that society who believe 
in suffrage, and engage them in ad- 
vance tO support your resolutions and 
prepare the way. 

Get ready-made audiences wherever 
yon can. Seek opportunities to ad- 
dress the meetings of all kinds of or- 
ganizations 

Points on Press Work 

In doing press work, have the ma- 
terial that you send to editors legible, 
write only on one side of the paper, 
and remember the importance of “the 
local touch,” i. e., each paper will be 
more likely to use items which have 
to do with something or someone in 
its own locality. Each State should 
have a central press chairman to di- 
rect the local press chairmen in the 
different towns, and to give them ma 
terial when they have none. 

In Ohio and Wisconsin, ‘the best 
press work done was to.get a series 
of prominent men and women to give 
iheir reasons for favoring woman suf 
frage, and to publish these (some- 
times accompanied by a portrait) day 
after day in the papers. 

Know Your Legislators 

The Southern and Western women 
said it was important for the suf- 
fragists to know their own legislators 
and their legislators’ families, and be 
able to judge what will influence each 
man. 


that was given 


Cultivate Governor’s Wife 
Some time before the suffrsgists go 
to the State Capitol for the legislative 
hearing, some well-known woman 
should write to the Governor’s wife. 
Tell her that a large number of influ- 
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ential women from all over the State 
are coming to the city on that day, 
that many of them are the wives of 
men belonging to the Governor's 
party, and that they would like to pay 
their respects to her while they are in 
the city: and ask her to name an hour 
when she will be at home. It gener- 
ally results in her giving them a re. 
ception. 

The Woman Suffrage Party tries 
to prevent the re-election of enemies, 
but does not endorse any candidate. 
The South and West said: “Help 
your friends, but do not fight your 
enemies. Be. always’ amiable; never 
threaten.” 

Mrs. Algeo of Rhode Island sug: 
gested that it might be better to have 
several different persons send things 
to a local editor, one after another, 
than to have the suffrage material al- 
ways sent in by the same woman. 
Offer School Prizes 

from New Jersey advocated 
prizes. The Orange suffragists offer 
two prizes each year to the high 
school students for the best essay, 
and last year they had 90 essays 
written. 


A lady 


Shall We Debate? 
The value of debates was discussed. 
In Massachusetts and some other 
anti-suffragists reruse to 
They will not even send a 
speaker to present the question ex- 
cept on condition that no reply shall 
be made. It was suggested that suf- 
fragists refuse to submit to 
injustice, and decline to de- 
bate unless a chance is allowed for 
rebuttal. 
Resolutions and Officers 

The resolutions adopted and officers 
will be found in another 


How to Question Candidates 
Miss Margaret Foley gave a graphic 
very successful work 
and questioning the 
pledging them in ad- 


ir following up 
and 


twenty, nineteen promised _ their 
votes She, and one or two others, 
followed the candidates around the 
State in automobiles, taking advantage 
of the big open-air audiences which 
had assembled to hear them, and 
which were gathered without any ex- 
pense to the Suffrage Association 
She never interrupted their speeches, 


but spoke either before they were 
ready to begin or after they had 


finished. After a while the candidates 
were glad to have the suffragists do 
this, because the crowd, knowing they 
were to speak and curious to hear 
them, would wait till the end instead 
of scattering. 
Killed by His Record 

Miss Foley also told how the suf- 
fragists defeated a prominent anti for 
re-election by looking up his record in 
the Legislature and calling his con- 
stituents’ attention to the fact that he 
had voted not only against suffrage, 
but against almost every measure 
hich the common people wanted. 
Thursday evening was devoted to 
the May Festival, which is reported 
in another column. Friday morning 
the Conference resumed its work. 


Rhode 
Miss Yates said that 


Island’s Problems 
Rhode Island 


Was very conservative, but Suffrage 
Leagues were at work in Providence, 
Newport and two or three other 
towns. The State Association last 


fall voted $400 to enable the President 
to do field work, and announced that 
it would send her to speak before any 
organization willing to hear the sub- 


ject presented. She spoke before a 
number of different societies, and 
when the money was used up she 


for two months 
Rowland Hazard is a 
controversial Calvin- 
ists, and has inherited their disposi- 
tion, and she and Miss Yates have 
been adding to the gaiety of nations 
by a series of debates before various 
clubs, etc. The Rhode Island Associa- 
tion opened Headquarters, but had to 
close them for lack of funds. The 
Rhode Islanders want to know the 
way to educate their State, pre- 
to wider organization. 


gave her services 
longer. Mrs. 
descendant of 


best 


paratory 


New Hampshire’s Plans 
Miss Martha 8S. Kimball, President 
ot New Hampshire, said that the Suf- 
frage Association had offered every 
woman's club to send it a speaker 
free, and a number had accepted. She 
had been appointed to lay out a 


course in political science for the 
women’s clubs of the State. “We 
find,” she said, “that suffrage plays 
and readings are popular, and will 


draw an audience of people who would 
not go to hear a ‘straight suffrage 
speech. We need more speakers. 1 
wish that some one who knows how 
io train a speaking class might go 
around to the different New England 
States and conduct such a class. We 
are going to have our county chair- 
men make out lists of the unconvert- 
ed, and we are going to send them 
The Woman's Journal. We are plan- 
ning a series of county conferences, 
Our suffrage workers are interested 
in all other good works, and we find 
it a great help that the leading suf- 
fragists are leaders in all movements 
for the good of their towns.” 
Unjust Law Changed 

Miss Yates said. she had joined the 
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chairman of social science. She is 
not allowed to speak of suffrage, but 
has never done better suffrage work. 
She stirred up the club to work for a 
law making the mother joint heir 
of a deceased child with the father. 
She had the bill ready on the first 
day that the legislative committee 
was appointed, but the women had to 
work all winter to pass it. The bill 
was held indefinitely in committee 
with the intention of killing it, but 
finally they induced the Governor to 
send word to the political machine, 
“Let that bill out of committee and 
let it pass.” 
Six Questions for Antis 

Mrs. Spaulding of New Hampshire: 
When a woman says she does not 
want to vote, I ask her if she would 
not like to vote upon certain specific 
questions. I have a list of six—liquor, 
equal guardianship, the white-slave 
traffic, labor hours, wages of working 
women, and divorce. A woman always 
Wants to vote on some of these, often 
on all 


Don't Be Too Modest 
Mrs, Annie G. Porritt brought a 
number of useful suggestions from 
Connecticut. She said, in substance: 
Do not be too modest. Women 
have to unlearn that lesson. We have 
unlearned it in Connecticut. There 
are no more rich jeople in Connecti- 
cut than elsewhere, yet last year the 
income of the State Association was 
clubs aggregated about $15,000. 

Two Kinds of Expense 
Every local club or State Associa- 
tion needs money for two kinds of ex- 
humdrum expenses 


Way, and the expense for 
picturesque things. big meetings and 
Our State Associ- 


From its dues 


STATES. Cf 


lies. I divided the dailies into morn- 
ing and evening papers. No Connecti- 
-eut town has two morning papers. 1 
divided the evening papers into two 
sets , and where there are two in one 
city I furnished material to them al- 
ternately. Then I took the list of week- 
lies and bi-weeklies. - These are pub. 
lished on different days. I make a 
list of all the papers, weekly or bi- 
weekly, which are published on Tues- 
day; then of those published on 
Wednesdays, etc., and of those pub- 
lished on Sunday. 


Give Papers News 
DAILY PAPERS MUST HAVE 
NEWS, not propaganda; and you 
must write your news in as neutral 
a form as possible, so as not to com- 
mit the paper to suffrage if the editor 
is not in favor. You must even make 
the tone of your news notes a little 
supercilious towards suffrage if the 
paper wants them that way. 

Make Articles Short 
You must make _ your 
SHORT, especially for dailies. 
lies will take longer articles. 
Put your copy in such a shape as 
will give the editor no trouble. He 
generally prefers it on a long slip, not 
too narrow, with the lines written 
wide apart, and with room at the top 
for him to write in head lines. These 
little things often make all the differ- 
ence between acceptance or rejection. 
They show that you are businesslike 
and know the ropes. 

Have Your News Fresh 

Every editor wants the news while 
i: is fresh. In order that it may be 
published while fresh, you will often 


articles 
Week- 


have to prepare your news article 
ahead of the event. Write up the 
meeting as if it had already taken 
place, and put at the head of the 


sheet, “For publication Friday, May 
23.” or whatever the date is on which 
it is to appear. 

For weeklies, you must get your 





(which do not bring in nearly 


vance to vote for the submission Of}enough), and from pledges made at} 
the suffrage amendment. Miss Foley{tne State Convention by the different | 
went to the campaign meetings Of]|jocal clubs. These pledges ranged 
the candidates in Boston, and out Of|fyom one of $1200, and ‘four $1000 


each, down to $5 from the little rural! 
ciubs. At the State Convention we 
call for pledges first from the clubs 
and then from individuals. This pays 
our State organizer, Miss Pierson, 
who expends in her suffrage work 
more thar she gets. It pays for litera- 
ture, of which we print and distribute 
a great deal. It paid last vear ror the 
work that we did at the fairs in the 
autumn, and covers our regular run- 
ning expenses. 


Special Gifts for Special Work 


In addition, we had a 19 weeks’ 
campaign, covering 19 cities, at a cost 
of about $300 a week. Eight cam- 


paigners, working with Miss Pierson, 
devoted themselves to each city for a 
week, holding meetings of all kinds 
and addressing all sorts of organiza- 


tions. This work was costly, but also 
picturesque and effective. To raise 
the money for such work we make 


special pleas to special individuals. 
Do not be afraid to ask. If you want 
$500 or $1000, say so. If you don't 
get it all, you get them keyed up and 
more likely to give another time. We 
got gifts this vear of $600, $1000 and 


one of $1500. We are getting Con- 
necticut people educated up to see 
that suffrage is as important as a 


hospital or as any charity. 
Ask for Definite Object 

We ask not only for a_ definite 
amount, but a definite purpose. For 
instance, we are now exhibiting “Mrs. 
Los Angeles,” an automatic toy, cost- 
ing nearly $200. A woman marches 
forward and casts her ballot, and 
something opens and the heads of the 
various city departments that serve 
her walk out. We say to some woman 
of means, “Don’t you want to give us 


Mrs. Los Angeles?” or “Don’t you 
want to give us a new State organ- 


izer?” 
How We Pay Rent 
We have got together a Board of 
people who are able to contribute. 
When we wanted pledges to meet the 
rent of Headquarters we said to one 
member of our Board, “Will you pay 
the rent for January?” to another 
“Will you pay it for February?” etc 
We got eleven months’ rent pledged 
at once. Then we said to one lady 
“Will you give us a set of dishes, so 
that we can have teas at Headquar- 
ters?” That appealed to her and she 
said that she would give us beautiful 
dishes, in the suffrage colors, with 
Votes for Women printed on them. 
Another gave us a mirror with a 
motto, and others contributed other 
furnishings. The Hartford Equal 
Franchise League gets its income 
mainly out of ‘sustaining memberships 
at $25 a year. A higher membership 
might be fixed for the State. 
Connecticut’s Press Work 

The press work divides into two 
parts, local and State. We need in 
all the towns and villages people to 
attend to the local interests and the 
little local papers, and also a central 
press chairman to do State work. We 
have at Headquarters a neostyle for 
duplicating, .and the unskilled girl 
there, though she’is not a typewriter 
or stenographer, can make me all the 
copies I want. Usually 35 duplicates 
are enough, because different papers 
need different material. 

Get a List of Papers 
I got a list of all the papers of the 


Rhode Island Woman’s Club and is|State, dailies, weeklies and bi-week- 





copy to the editor four days, or if pos- 
sible five days before the paper's date 
of publication. The little local papers 
are enormously important, but they 
have small! facilities for setting type. 
and if you want them to use your mat- 
ter you must get it to them early, so 
that they will have time to set it. 
Their space is limited, and if you 
want to get your news into this limit- 
ed space you must make it as easy 
for them as possible. 
Use Statewide News 

When the central State chairman 
prepares articles which she wants to 
have used all over the State she must 
make it of Statewide interest. Get 
into it a little bit of news about the 
western end, the middle and the east- 
ern end of the State. In order to do 
this you must have news from all 
parts of the State. A small peg of 


news will do to hang your article 
upon, but you must have the peg. I 
have found it hard to get the locals 


to report and tell me ahead of time 
what they are planning to do, but it 
is very important. In each locality 
there should be a press woman who 
will report the local suffrage doings 
to the local papers independently of 
the State press work, and who will 
also report them to the State press 
chairman, 
You can get long reports of LOCAL 
doings and local speeches into local 
papers, but you must give it to the 
papers in good season—in advance, if 
possible. Go to the person who is to 
speak and get an outline of what he 
or she means to say, and write it out 
in advance for the paper. 
The Sunday papers will take longer 
articles than the dailies. I furnish 
regularly some Sunday artieles from 
1800 to 2000 words. These need not be 
exclusively news. Our Sunday papers 
will take also propaganda material, 
answers to the antis, ete. 
Hundred Papers Take News 

For weeklies, your material should 
be about 700 to 800 words, and should 
be divided into paragraphs, so that 
the editor can use less or more as he 
las space. If you supply interesting 
material and send it regularly, it will 


be looked for and welcomed. Many 
editors put it in not because they 
love the cause or because they love 


me, but because they love their ease. 

About 100 Connecticut papers are 
using our matter fairly regularly. 
Our bill for postage in the State press 
work is about $15 a month, and for 
supplies about $5 a month. Our head- 
quarters woman works the neostyle 
without extra charge, and I pay an 
ardent suffragist a trifle for address- 
ing the envelopes. I keep them all 
ready in advance, those that are for 
different kinds of papers and those 
that are to be used on different dates 
in separate packages. 

Maine Conditions Favorable 

Miss Helen N. Bates, president of 
Maine, told of the favorable condi- 
tions which helped to get-their big 
legislative vote. “The Governor was 
favorable, the Progressive element 
was strong, and the 60,000 Grangers 
stood solidly for us. The State 
trange has passed resolutions before 
in favor of suffrage, but this year it 
voted to co-operate with the Maine 
W. S. A. in getting it. The vote was 
unanimous, and the 1300 to 1500 dele- 
gates present took the word back to 
all parts of the State. We sent out, 
through the Grange, voters’ petitions, 
to be signed by men only, and they 
came back from all quarters, and 
flooded the Legislature. There was 








tremendous interest all over the 
State,-and the preas predicted victory 
up to the last moment. All this way 
educational. We find a growing de. 
mand for literature. We are also jy 
creasing our press wrok.~ The Mai). 
papers are very favorable. We hay: 
sent out through the press a notice 
that any school, club, or organizatioy 
wanting information about suffrage 
for a debate or for any other purpose 
can get information on any phase o/ 
the question by applying to our Heai 
quarters. 


Must Get the Plain People 

Rev. Henry G. Ives said that in the 
New Hampshire Constitutional Con. 
vention they had a much larger num. 
ber of members pledged to vote for 
suffrage than were needed to carry it, 
but a certain corporation lawyer go 
busy, and about 50 changed ove 
The suffrage bill in the Legislature 
suffered from the fact that the fight 
over the U. S. Senatorship had been 
going on for a long time and had go: 
the members all mad and raw. Mr. 
Ives Said, “The prominent public men 
of New Hampshire are either with ts 
or too scared to fight us. The bie 
men are with us, but we have to ge! 
the small towns. When the plain 
people hear, they receive the doctrine 
gladly. William the Silent tried firs: 
to oppose the power of Spain with thi 
royalties and aristocrats, and they al! 
failed him. Then he turned to th: 
Plain Holland burghers, and the, 
fought the fight and won. It will Ix 
the same with the suffrage cause.” 

Friday Afternoon Meeting 
In the afternoon Mrs. Porritt 
in substance: 
In Connecticut the suffragists are 
organized in almost every city and 
village. Sometimes there are two or 
three Leagues in one town. 

Keeping in Touch with Locals 
The State Association keeps in as 
close touch as possible with its locals 
One way-is to get pledges from them 
at State. Conventions for the State 
work. When a local League ha: 
given even $25 toward the State As 
seciation’s income of $19,000, it feels 
more in touch. The State press work 
which is used all through the State 
also helps the local to keep in touch 


How to Develop Speakers 
In addition, the State asks each lo- 
cal, “Who are your best three speak- 
ers?” Even if some of these local 
speakers are equal only to a five or 
ten minute speech; we try to utilize 
them occasionally. They may be ineffi- 
cient at first, but they often develop 
wonderfully. Some of our best speak 
ers began in this way. We can afford 
to have one poor speaker at a meeting. 
and we can afford to give 10 minutes’ 
time at a meeting to developing our 
own speakers. Moreover, many peo- 
ple prefer a poor speaker. They write 
to Headquarters that they enjoyed 
So and So very much, because the) 
felt at home with her, and were not 
afraid to ask questions. We have 
had speakers’ classes in Hartford and 
New Haven. We have on our Staie 
list all speakers who are willing to 
speak for their expenses. When pos- 
sible, the local pays the expenses; 
otherwise the State pays them. The 
locals know they can always appeal to 
the State for speakers. 
Sell Suffrage Supplies 

We make quite a little money }y 
selling suffrage supplies. We have a 
Connecticut button, Votes for Women 


LAND’S END 


Rockport, - Massachusetts 
The owner is going abroad and 
wishes to let her bungalow for tlie 
summer. It has a living-room with 
large fire plaee; sleeping porch, two 
bedrooms and bath, besides kitchen 
and maid’s room. Fine sea view, 
piazzas, and electricity. Address, 


MISS MARY WARE ALLEN 
5 Riedesel Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


INDIAN BEAD NECKLACES—Maide of 
colored Indian beads, 14 inches long, wit! 
patent snap clasp; very pretty. 10c¢ (sil 
ver) each, postpaid. E. NESBIT, 82 Wake- 
man Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Said 








¢ Woman's Journal Readers 
We beg to announce that we are p! 
ers of many wel! known publications, among 
them °° 7he Woman’s Journal."’ If you hav 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it a'ong 
Oper day and nigh 





£. L. Grimes Comes 


taa Prari Si., Boston, Mase 








What does !t 
profit a  house- 
keeper to save 
five cents and 
lose faith in all 
Cement forever? 
Don’t take any 
liquid glue, but 
insist on getting 


MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


for repairing China, Glassware, Furni- 
ture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, Leath- 
er Belting and Tipping Billiari Cues 
Also Rubber and Leather Cement. A!! 
three kinds, 10¢ and 15¢. per bottle 
from .your dealer or by mail. We 
pack Hamilton coupons. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, President, 
461 Pearl St. New York City: 
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5,000 TO FORM 
BALTIMORE LINE 


Parade in Maryland Today Fol- 
lowed by Presentation of Mrs. 
Hemmick’s Play 








Indications are that at least five 
thousand suffragists will be in line in 
the Baltimore parade today. Prepara- 
tions have been going steadily for- 
ward, and the result should be a 
splendid spectacle for the “Votes for 
Women's” cause. 

Coming just at the time when the 
Maryland party platforms are being 
considered, and when candiaaces for 
the next Legislature are being select- 
ed, it should influence the _ political 
parties in their stand on the suffrage 


question. o 
The parade will start fret the 
Washington monument at 5 o'clock 


and will end at the Lyric, where Mrs. 


Christian Ilemmick’s morality play, 


“The Woman,’ which was given in 
Washington last week, will be pro- 
duced. 


The plot of the play deals with Ig- 
Vice, Liberty and Justice, 
and in the climax Justice unshackles 


norance, 


womah., 
A large 

and Philadelphia 

Miss Luey 


delegation of Washington 
women will be in 
line, and Burns and Miss 
Alice Paul will 
scribed with the motto: 


“We demand an amendment to the 


Carty a banner in- 


Constitution of the United States en- 
franchising women.” 


TEACHERS’ BILL 
WON BY WOMEN 


Ohio Women Envy Colorado 
Where Woman Senator Puts 
Through Reform Measure 
In one of Ohio's cities the women 

putting up a_ vigorous 

They find 


teachers are 
fight for 
their way hindered in every direction 
for the lack of 
teacher to plead their cause, says The 


better wages. 


someone who is a 


Ohio Woman. Helen Ring Robinson, 
before her marriage, used to teach 


school in Cleveland, but now she has 
zone to the Colorado Legislature as 
State Senator. 

Knowing well the hardships of the 
woman teacher who renders, for far 
less than an adequate wage, priceless 
service to the community, she has es 
tablished $50 a mini- 
mum wage for women teachers. 


month as the 





Here 

| 
is an example of what can be done} 
The teachers of| 


by direct influence. 


represented by one of 


Men in the last 


Colorado are 
their own class. 
hours of the legislative session are so 
busy grabbing things for themselves 
that the demands of women are lost 
sight of, but not so in Colorado, for 
the women had someone there to look 
after their own interests, and the re- 
sult was a minimum only 
for teachers, but for others as well. 


ENGLISH CROWDS 
FAVOR SUFFRAGE 
Interruption ol ‘Leadon Militant 


Meetings Has Been Organized, 
Not Spontaneous 


wage not 


We have had a further and very 


notable proof that there is no public 


feeling against the movement fol 


women’s suffrage» that, in fact, the 


rowdyism out of which so much cap- 
ital has been made by our opponents 


is a manufactured article. Twice in 


Trafalgar Square recently, and at 
Iiyde Park, the 


League have held meetings of protest 


Women's Freedom 


unautherized by the police, and on 
their audiences 
kindly and 
Hooliganism has only broken out on 


all these occasions 


have been sympathetic. 


the occasions when its organizers had 


time to prepare for it. We maintain 


we are right in claiming that, at this 


critical moment, the real manhood of 
the country is with us. 


To declare, as was done 


xard to the Men's League meeting in 
Hyde Park, that the police were un- 


6,000 people from the attentions 


one hundred rowdies is to malign the 
force and show that the blame must] Southern 
Mrs. L. M. Bradley was made Carbon-| Quoted, ‘You represent the family, and 
dale chairman, Miss Mary M. Steagall}| there —are 
.| father and mother saw lfow unreason- 
completed her} able they had been, and became suf- 


lie elsewhere.—The Vote. 
Seattle has one of the finest play 
ground systems and equipment in the 


United States. 


with re- 


of | Carbondale 
street meeting and 600 students at the 
College. 


—— ee ny. * 
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The happy idea of sending a hus- 
band and wife into the enfranchised 
States to write up the workings of 
equal suffrage occurred some months 
ago to the editor of the Pictorial Re- 
view. The project was unique. Wom- 
en newspaper correspondents had oc- 
casionally been sent, and sometimes 
a man of the Richard Barry type, but 
never a man and woman to make 
their investigation in company. Ed- 
Win Lewis Theiss and Mary .Bartol 
Theiss have visited several of the suf- 
frage States and studied them one by 
one. They have 
sults in a series of very valuable and 


written up the re- 


interesting articles, which would have 
been copied and throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States but for one fatal fact: the in- 
vestigators found that the results of 
equal suffrage had been good! 


quoted 


The article in the June issue of the 
Pictorial Review Utah, a 
State which the suffragists have been 
than the 
eight others having votes for women. 


takes up 
less inclined to talk about 


It appears that there is really a great 
deal to be told about equal suffrage in 
Utah which is to its credit. 
For a long time, as 
knows, the Mormon Church controlled 
ihe politics of the State entirely, But 
that control Presi- 
dent Smith of the Mormon Church, in 
advance of the last election for Presi- 


everybody 


is growing less. 


dent of the United States, published a 
signed letter advising his people to 
vote for Taft. Taft got more votes in 
Utah than any other one candidate, 
and therefore won on a plurality vote; 
but the combined vote cast for Wilson 
and Roosevelt in the State was half 
as large again as the vote for Taft. 
Say Mr. and Mrs, Theiss: 

“Slowly 
Utah are learning to vote according to 
their own consciences. 

“What is true of the electorate at 
large is true of the feminine part of it. 
One great 
years prevented the political co-opera- 
tion of the Mormon women and the 
non-Mormon was mutual dis- 
Each side feared any measure 


but surely the electors of 


obstacle that for many 


women 
trust 
proposed by. the other. Lut slowly, as 
a rock is worn by the constant drip- 
ping of water, that feeling is being ob- 
literated. 


“For this happy (consummation 
equal suffrage and the women’s clubs 
are responsible. There are forty of 
lthese clubs in the State Federation. 
The membership is made up of both 
Organ- 


| ized at first to read Browning or dab- 


Mormons and non-Mormons. 


have 
where the 


ble in art, these associations 


now evolved to the point 


discussion of Browning has been re- 


placed by the consideration of such 
topics as the social evil, the effect of 
impure milk en babies and the eco 


nomic harm of occupational diseases. 
When any ‘one, Man or woman, falls 
such questions there 
can be but one result. And so, little 
by little, the women of Utah are com- 


to discussing 


ing together to work for civic better- 
ment, and are accomplishing wonder- 
ful things for the State. 


Philadelphia suffragists are holding 
open-air meeting every night, and find 
they will 
continue them all summer. At 


them such a success that 
each 
meeting a slip is passed around for 
signatures. Hach meeting has added 
from fifty 4 two hundred 
the list. 
herself as more than pleased, not only 
with the men who have joined, but 
with the financial support which they 
are beginning to give. 


hames to 
Miss Katzenstein expresses 





State organization has been rapidly 
completed in Southern Illinois by Mrs. 
Ella S. Stewart, State organizer of the 
Illinois E, S. A., on her three weeks’ 
tour. 


Illinois Normal 


-| secretary, and 100 names were regig 
> tered. Mrs. Stewart 





PROGRESS IN UTAH 


Mr. and Mrs. Theiss Find Salt Lake City’s Outrageous 
Stockade Closed by Women’s Vote 


Mrs. Stewart spoke before two 
meetings in Murphysboro, where for- 
ty-five members were enrolled in the 
suffrage organization, and Mrs. Thom- 
able to protect an orderly meeting of|as A. Logan was made chairman, At 
she addressed 400 at aj an. 


. 
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“This flame of common purpose had 
been growing through the years until 
it needed but a little fanning to burst 
into a conflagration. Then came the 
incident of the stockade in Salt Lake 
City. This sink-hole of iniquity was 
engulfing the flower of the youth of 
Utah, for girls as well as boys fre- 
quented it. The government of the 
city, which at that time was in non- 
Mormon hands, allowed the place to 
run undisturbed. It was a stench in 
thé nostrils of the whole community. 
Perhaps nothing else could have ap- 
pecied so to their common woman- 
hocd as did: this situation to the fem- 


inine voters of Salt Lake City. Irre- 
spective of party or religion, they 


banded themselves together to close 
the stockade. They held public indig- 
nation meetings in all parts of the 
Then a women 
served notice on the Mayor that the 
stockade must close. It shut its doors 
that night. 1911. 
Soon afterward the stockade was torn 
down. For this work the 
women voters of Salt Lake City can 
take full credit. 
son whom we interviewed said: 


city. committee of 


very This was in 


piece of 
rightly As one per- 


‘The 
stockade never would have been dis- 


ballot, could have 


ended this abomination that was prov- 


ed by the never 


ing such a gold mine to so many in- 
fluential men,’ 


“When the that 
the stockade be closed, the authorities 


women demanded 
replied, ‘Very well, we'll close it and 
What will 
‘We'll take care of 
those women and clean up,’ said the 
indignant That is what 
they have trying to do ever 
since, not only in Salt Lake City but 
throughout all Utah, 


turn those women loose. 
you do about it?’ 


suffragists. 
been 


“From the moment that the women 
were thus united in their fight against 
evil they have stood shoulder to shoul- 
der in a struggle for civic betterment. 
“In this movement the forty clubs 
of the State many clubs 
not in the federation, the 
Relief Society and the 


Federation, 
Woman's 
Young Wom- 
an’s Mutual Improvement Association 
of the Mormon Church are working 
together With this new- 
found co-operation there has come a 


unitedly. 


statement so 
Utah women that their 


new meaning to the 
often used by 
demands are ‘backed by fifty thousand 
votes.” For in moral and humane is- 
sues at least the women of Utah are 
fast coming to vote as a unit.” 


In April the Pictorial Review took 
up California, in May Idaho, and in 
July the series will close with an arti- 
cle on the results of equal suffrage in 
the State of These 
papers are full of instances of the con- 


Washington. 


crete good effects of woman's ballot, 
Which will make 
ammunitnon, 


first-class suffrage 
Send a dollar to the 
Pictorial Review Company, 222 West 
49th street, New York City, for a 
year’s subscription, beginning with 
the April number, and get the whole 
series, along with much other valu- 
able matter. 


The 
have set out to 


Assessors 
Mrs. Belle 
They made 
week, and she must pay 
$27.50 or face suit in court. 


Board of 
collect 


Chicago 


Squire’s taxes by force. 
a levy last 


At the climax of the debate in the 
Kansas Legislature on the minimum 
wage law, one of the chief opponents 
sneered, “It's mighty funny you fel- 
lows never thought of such a thing as 
a minimum wage until the women got 
the vote in Kansas.” The chief advo- 


cate answered, “That suggestion is 
one of the strongest possible argu- 


ments for woman suffrage.” 


“Father, who always prayed in re- 
gard to his vote, was going to leave 
his party,” writes a New Jersey wom- 
“Mother was heart-broken. I 
wanted him to split his vote. We 
talked and argued at every meal. I 
Then 


three opinions.’ 





tour Saturday. 





fragists.” 





operator, and she earned her 
and that of her son by her work. 





LOSES PLACE ¢ 
ACCOUNT OF SEX 


Wisconsin Telegrapher Dis- 
charged after Efficient Service 
Because She is a Woman 
Mrs, Theodora W. Youmans, presi- 

dent of the Wisconsin W. 8. A., gives 

in her column in the Waukesha Free- 
man, an instance of grossly unfair 
discrimination against a woman: 

Mrs, Adelaide Wright Thompson of 

Waukeska, Wis., has for years been a 

telegrapher in railway offices. Her 

father followed this occupation, and 
the daughter almost grew up in tne 
offices where he was employed. She 
herself took to the keys, and even as 

a young girl became an expert in 

sending messages over the wires. She 

became her father’s assistant in the 





office of the Soo line at Forest Park, 


Ill. She was recognized as a skillful 
living 


In April of this year she received 


this letter from C, M. Winters, super- 
intendent 
the Soo line railroad at Fond du Lac: 


of the Chicago division of 


“IT have been instructed by superin- 


tendent of employment bureau to re- 
place any women in capacity of tele- 
graphers, 
men,’ so am 
from roster, but would be glad to is 
sue you a service letter.” 


helpers, with 
to drop you 


agents, or 
compelled 


: Mrs. Thompson was naturally in- 
continued if the wome ‘ ‘ : 

eg - he n had not had dignant.. There was no claim made 

votes, Their mere protest, unsupport- that she did not do her work well 


She was discharged because she was 
a woman 


BERNHARDT GOES 
TO HEADQUARTERS 


Celebrated Actress Attends Suf- 
frage Party Function for First 
Time in America 


Over a thousand people attended 
the recent Tea at the Woman Suf- 
frage Party Headquarters in New 


York, when Mme. Sarah Bernhardt at 
tended a suffrage function for the first 
time in America. The house was full, 
Assembly rooms, halls, two flights of 
stairs, the dooryard, and the street 
for a block and a half each side of the 
door. The most perfect order pre- 
vailed, however, and it was a delight- 
ful occasion. Miss Mary G. Hay wel- 
comed the guests, and turned them 
over to the hostess of the day, Mrs. 
James Gear, leader of the 18th Dis- 
trict of Manhattan, There was a fine 
little speech from Miss Alice Furness, 
and a wonderful one from Miss Mary 
Shaw, Mme. Bernhardt ar- 
rived. Tea was served during the 
wait, and the endless supply of de- 
licious cakes provided by the 18th Dis- 
trict might have converted even Mrs 
Arthur M. Dodge. Then Miss Hay 
appealed to all present to keep their 
chairs, and to go below to greet Mme, 
Bernhardt only as called in groups of 
five or Six. 


before 


The great actress preferred not to 
climb the stairs to the assembly 
rooms, so she was taken on her ar- 
rival to a sort of throne in the back 
parlor, where she received most gra- 
ciously the vast crowd of persons who 
came to bow to her. Mrs. Laidlaw 
presented a beautiful sheaf of yellow 
rosebuds. The three representatives 
of the stage seemed happy, and were 
charming, while the Party felt that 
it had had an extremely successful 
function. , 


to whether the Unitarian 
for Social Justice 


for a religious méeting, or 


single tax, suffrage 


ciation, at an 
Channing Hall 


and place, and 


The Fellowship went to Ford 
where a great audience greeted Mrs 


Milholland, and H. 


large. 





There has been much discussion as 
Fellowship 
was really forbid- 
den the use of the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston on a recent Sunday 
evening because the church wanted it 
because 
there was objection to a program of 
and Socialism. 
The president of the Laymen’s Asso- 
overflow meeting in 

during anniversary 
week, is reported as defending the ex-| ™al discussion followed, and definite 
clusion, on the ground that the sub- 
jects were not suitable for the time 
that they ought not 
to be discussed by “people who froth 
at the mouth and blow up buildings.” 
Hall 
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Is a Superior 


Breakfast Cereal 


Made solely of parched 
and granulated wheat com- 
bined with a special product 
of wheat flour and barley 
malt. This special product 
added to the parched wheat 
gives a deliciously sweet, 
nutty flavor to the food, and 
increases the food value. 

At your grocer’s, 


Malied Cereals Co., Burlington, Vt 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 








It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1 10, 
$150, $1.75. $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and | have been a coustant advertiser 
if a swall one; furthermore, | am Iinter- 
ested In the work of women. 


AIRSHIP GLIDES 
ABOVE PARADE 


Mineola Procession Arranged by 
Rosalie Jones Marked by Sev- 


eral Unique Features 





Three miles of public highway be 
tween Mineola and Hempstead, New 
York, crowded last Saturday 
with a long line of automobiles from 
all parts of Nassau County as they 
followed the suffrage 
vanged by Rosalie Jones. 
“Suspender Jack” McGee, 
for his nomination of Oscar Straus tor 


were 


pageant al 


famou 


Governor at the last election, was (|i 
chief marshal. 
the flight of a monoplane guided }): 
Charles Llild down the line. 

The march ended in the square in 
front of the public school at Hemp 
stead, where 5000 people gathered for! 


Another feature was 


speeches by Gen. Rosalie Jones, Mrs 
Hardy Stubbs of the Alban) 
pilgrimage, and others, and the silvei 
loving cup, offered by Gen. Jones (0! 


Jessie 


the best decorated vehicle, was 
awarded. 

The parade was the first event ol 
its kind in the history of Long Island 
suffrage, and it brought out = such 
crowds that at Hempstead the local 
police had great difficulty in handling 
the traffic. . 





Massa 
Suffrage 


The offi 


The annual meeting of the 
chusetts College Equal 
League was held last week. 
cers elected were: President, Mrs 
Ruth Sibley Haskell, Jackson Col 
lege; vice-president, Mrs. J. R. Nich- 
ols, Radcliffe; delegate to the na 
tional association, Miss Mabel Wil 
lard, Wellesley; secretary, Miss 
Eleanor Raymond, Wellesley; ‘rea® 
urer, Mrs. Bryan S. Permar, Welles 
ley; directors, Miss Marjorie Youné, 
Bryn Mawr; Miss Anne Sherwil, 
Bryn Mawr; Miss Laura Wheeler, Mt 
Holyoke; Miss Florence Luscomb, ™. 
I. T.; Miss Eleanor Garrison, Smith; 
Mrs. James Parker, Cornell; Mrs: 
Maud Wood Park, Radcliffe; Miss 
Eleanor Piper, Wellesley. An infor 


plans were Jaid for press work. lt 
Was announced that the Lucy Stone 
fund has been completed, and some 
thing over. 


“General” Rosalie Jones was 


make the first suffrage flight in an aif 


Rose Pastor Stokes, Mrs. R. Y. Fitz-| ship at Grant City, Staten Island, % 
Gerald, who took the place of Inez| Decoration Day. 


She arranged ( 


Martin Williams,|make the flight with Mr. Harry Bil® 
the single taxer.“ An overfiow meet-|ham Brown in a. Wright biplane and 
ing had to be held, the crowd was so 


to throw suffrage leaflets, to thé 
crowds, 
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